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A STUDY OP THE GREEK EPIGRAM BEFORE 300b.c.i 

By Florence Alden Gkagg. 

Presented by H. Weir Smyth, February 9, 1910. Received May 10, 1910. 

Although there exist several collections of Greek epigrams and many 
treatises on individual epigrammatists, such as Anacreon, Simonides, 
and Plato, no one has as yet collected and arranged in chronological 
order the epigrams which have been preserved both on stone and in 
MSS. and examined them in detail with the purpose of throwing light 
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on.the development of this branch of Greek literature. Historians of 
Greek letters * have touched but lightly on the epigram. Haenel's 
hook, published in 1852,' is now out of date and, even at the time of 
its publication, did not do justice to its subject. Mackail, in a work 
as useful as it is charming,* has included only such epigrams as are 
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remarkable for beauty of thought or execution. Consequently he has 
admitted few early epigrams and his arrangement by subject precludes 
any attempt at chronological order. Reitzenstein, in " Epigramm und 
Skolion," discussed brilliantly the nature and history of the epigram, ^ 
but his interest was chiefly for the work of the Alexandrian period and 
he treated the early verses only as they could be made to support his 
original theory about those of later date. A recent article by the same 
scholar * is by far the most satisfactory presentation of the subject known 
to me, but the necessity of discussing the whole history of the epigram 
in a few pages has prevented him from giving much space to the early 
period or considering individual epigrams to any extent. Moreover, 
since the publication of the collections of Kaibel, Allen, Preger, and 
Hoffmann many new epigrams have come to light. These, together with 
numerous suggestions of various scholars, are scattered in footnotes and 
separate dissertations, where they easily escape the notice of the general 
reader. 

For these reasons it seemed to me a profitable task to collect the 
early' epigrams and, so far as I could, to trace the changes which 
gradually took place in the nature of the epigram and its relation to 
other branches of literature. 

Appended to this paper is a list of epigrams earlier than 300 B. c* 
To the material already at hand in the various thesauri I have added 
such epigrams as I have myself gathered from the chief classical journals 
published since the appearance of Hoffmann's book in 1893. I trust 
that no epigram has been omitted for lack of care or diligence on my 
part, but, even so, I cannot hope that the list will seem complete to 
every reader. We possess, in the Palatine Anthology and elsewhere, 
epigrams which give us absolutely no clue to their age, though certain 
of them may seem to individual scholars to be early.^ If any of these 
are missed, it is because I did not feel warranted in inserting in a list 
from which historical conclusions were to be drawn, any epigrams which 
are assigned to an early date merely by the " literary feeling " of this or 
that scholar. On purely literary grounds it is often possible to say with 
comparative certainty that an epigram is later than the fifth century ; 
it is practically never possible to say that it is earlier than the third, 
for the distinctive characteristics of the epigrams composed after 
400 B. c. do not make their appearance earlier, while the austere and 



6 pp. 87 ff. 

• Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopaedie, s. v. Eiiigramm. 

• I. e., those composed before 300 B. c. ' pp. 45 ff. 

• E. g. Pr 64, 65, 206. Cf. PLG 2. 377 flf. 
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simple epigram belongs — in greater or less degree — to all periods. I 
have also thought it safer to omit epigrams which, though they are ex- 
tant only in inscriptions of a late period, are thought by some to 
reproduce early inscriptions.^** 

At the end of the list^^ I have enumerated the epigrams which, in 
my opinion, are wrongly attributed to early poets. 

When Haenel said that we ought to call no poem an epigram unless 
we know when it was composed 12 he meant to draw a distinction 
between epigram, as we commonly use the word, and emypaixixa as used 
by the Greeks of the sixth and fifth centuries b. c. A Greek epigram 1* 
is to most of us any short poem — irrespective of the sentiment ex- 
pressed — complete in itself and composed in the elegiac metre. Such 
a poem, Haenel says, would not have been an epigram at all to the 
Greeks of the sixth century B. 0. In this he is of course quite right, for 
it is clear that the early Greeks would have assented to the definition 

we find in Suidas — wavra ra tiri.ypa(p6fi€vd run, K&v /Jir) iv ixfTpms elpr)ncva, 

imypafifiaTaTiiyerai.^* This Continued to be the meaning of the word 
for a long time, for there is no proof that in Herodotus the word is " on 
the point of acquiring its literary sense," ^^ if by "literary sense" is 
meant any sort of poem as distinguished from prose, and that Demos- 
thenes could still apply the term to prose is abundantly evident from 
his orations. ^^ It is not until 94 A. D. that we have actual proof that 
the word signified a poem in elegiacs. In an inscription of that date 
discovered near Rome^^ we find the word iinypapp.aTa prefixed to 
elegiacs to distinguish them from the hexameters which precede. 
Even in the Palatine Anthology the word appears but twice ^^ and 
the two verses in question — both very late — merely prove that the 
authors understood epigrams to be poems; they are not in themselves 
positive evidence that the term included poems which were not 
inscribed. 

Still, that the idea of epigram actually had changed long before 
94 A. D., all agree. Collectors of imypappara in the third century b. c. 

19 E. g. CIG 1050, 1051. See PLG 2. 238. 
" pp. 55 ff. " p. 18. 

1' We are not concerned here with the somewhat different coloring of " epigram " 
as applied to poems in Latin and other languages. 

" S. V. (Tlypafiim. ^ Mackail, p. 1. 

" E. g. Or. 22. 72 ; 24. 180. " K 618. 

^' AP 9. 342 : *))/tU -iroXva-Tixlvv iTtypi/ipaTos oi Kari. Moijas 
etyai • /ti) ^ryretr' iv trraSlif SiXixo", 

AP 9. 369 : UdyKoKSv lar' iirlypaii/ia t4 Sltrrixo" ' 'h" ^^ Tap4\0r]s 

Tois T/)6(j, ^^w5«s KoiK irtypaii/ia X^«5. , 
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included in their lists many verses that were never meant to appear on 
stones. Philochorus ^9 and Polemo,**' indeed, seem to have started 
with the intention of gathering only inscriptions, hut Polemo himself ad- 
mitted at least one poem of a different sort ; ^^ and for his contempo- 
raries " emyfdnixara " were no longer "inscriptiones." We learn this from 
Athenseus, for when he quotes eiriypdiiixara it is probable that he quotes 
them by the titles which their authors gave them. In Hedylus, ^^ 
Nicaenetus,*' Posidippus **we find the name givenito convivial poems, 
and the meaning which the word had assumed in the time of Athenseus 
himself is clear from many passages. 26 In short, among the Greeks 
epigram came to have an even broader meaning than it has with us. 

Under these circumstances, if we should try to trace the history of the 
form of literature which the weeks from age to age called epigram, we 
should be met by almost insurmountable difficultiesj since neither the 
times or the causes of the changes in meaning can be determined with 
any degree of accuracy. Epigram, then, in this paper will have its later 
meaning, a short, complete elegiac poem. For if we kept the earliest 
meaning, we should have to exclude from our consideration all verses 
except those on stone. This would be most unfortunate, for we are 
searching for the origin of a particular kind of poem, not of a name, and 
it is the purpose of this investigation to learn whence the later epigram 
had its source rather than to discover what finally developed out of the 
early inscription. 

Therefore, for purposes of literary history, it is absurd to deny to the 
following verses of Theognis 2* 

'A<f)povei Svdpanoi kqc vrjmoi ot re Bavovras 
KKalovu J 01/8' ^iS'ys avdos anoWvpfvov^ 

the name which we give to these lines from the Anthology ^"^ 

Toils KaTa\(iyjfavTas yKyxepov (pdos ovkiti BprivSi, 
Toiis 8' enl 7rpo<r8o«cti; (airras del Bavdrov. 

merely because the former date from the sixth or fifth century while the 
latter are some centuries younger. The same is the case with many 
other distichs, e. g. 

w Suidas, 8. V. *tX6xipoj. *• Athen. 10. 486 d. 

*^ Athen. 10. 442 e : 'HXts xal /ieSiei koI xpeiderai • otos iKdffTov 

oZkos, TOM&rrj Kal (rwdiracra x6Xts. 
«« Athen. 11. 473 a. «« Id. 15. 673 b. 

" Id. 10. 415 b. 

" E. g. Athen. 2. 39 c ; 3. 125 c ; 4. 162 a ; 13. 604 f. 
« 1069, 1070. w AP 11. 282. 
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'HjSa jioi, <f)IXe 6vfii • Td)(' av Tives aXXoj etrovrat, 
avSpet • 6yo> fie 6ava>v yaia itiXaiv eao/im,^^ 

or 

At yap arep vovcrav t€ koi apyoKiav /ifXeSamap 
c^rjKOUTafTtj poipa Kt^oi Oavarov.^^ 

All these we should call epigrams, if only we could be sure that they 
are complete in themselves. 

By far the greater number of the extant early epigrams were inscribed 
so that it becomes necessary to examine all early metrical inscriptions, 
whether elegiac or not — all elegiacs, whether inscribed or not — that 
we may learn as accurately as possible what causes went to the making 
of the later, epigram. 

It is easy to distinguish the inscribed epigrams (if I may be allowed 
the apparent pleonasm) of the fifth century and earlier, since the forms 
of the letters testify to their age. It is harder to be sure of those 
belonging to the fourth century,30 but usually the style or the content 
comes to help out any doubtful epigraphical evidence.^^ When, how- 
ever, we come to the epigrams which are preserved only in MSS. the 
case is quite different. In the first place the works of the Greek lyric 
poets are extant in so firagmentary a condition that very often we are 
unable to say whether a given distich is a complete poem — i. e. an epi- 
gram — or a shred torn firom a longer elegy. The difficulty will be 
obvious if we compare the following verses. 
Soph. 0. C. 1224-8. 

firj (f>vvaL fi€v diravra w- 
Ka \6yov • TO 8 «V« <jyavy 
^fjvm K€~i6ev, o6fV7Tep rJKei 
jroXv devTtpov co9 Taxtara 

Theog. 425-428 

TtavTMU itri <pvvat iirtx^oviouTiv apiarov 
/«j8' eaidelv avyas o^ios fjikiov • 

2S Theog. 877, 878. "' Mimnermus, 6. 

*•> In the period before 300 b. o. no evidence as to the date is furnished by the 
arrangement of verses in inscriptions. As early as the sixth century each verse 
may begin a new line and throughout the period we find e^jigiams where the verses 
are not so separated. The latter method is more common in the sixth century, the 
former in the fifth and fourth. There is no example of an indented pentameter, un- 
less it be 224, v. 2, which in CIA, II, 3. 2339 and in Kumanudes, Insc. Sepulch. 
Att. 858, is represented as indented one letter. I have not seen the stone. 

"• From the collections of Kaibel and Allen I have taken no epigrams which those 
editors do not definitely assign to a date earlier than 300 B. c. 
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(fivvTa 8 OTTies aKiara jiv\as 'AlSao jrfpTJirai 
(cat Kfta-dai n-oXXiji' yTJv (vajiriaaiuvov. 

AP 9. 359. 

Iloirjv Tis jStdroio Ta/iTj rpifiov ; . . . 



*liv apa Toivde Svotv ivbs mpeats, ^ to yeveirdai 
fiTjdfjroT rj TO 6aveiv avrUa riKTOfievov. 

Upon examining these passages we can say without hesitation that 
the first is not an epigram and that the third is, — about the second we 
are quite at a loss. Sometimes the presence of a particle, as 8e or ydp, 
prevents our including such fragments among epigrams, for in the 
whole Anthology such a particle introduces only one epigram which is 
not manifestly corrupt or lacking its original beginning.** In many 
cases, however, we are left in doubt, although, even so, it is only in 
name that they differ from true epigrams. If we should discover for a 
certainty that they were parts of longer elegies, they would still be of 
use for historical purposes, since the epigram itself is but a species of 
elegy. 

Epigrams which have been banded down' to us in MSS. seem, at first 
sight, to furnish three kinds of evidence by which we may determine 
their age. In some famous persons or events are celebrated ; some are 
attributed to known poets ; in others we have only the diction or the 
sentiment to help us. This testimony is not, however, so valuable as 
it at first appears. It is easy to see how uncertain the first test is, for 
it merely supplies us with a terminus post quem and, as a matter of 
fact, of the numerous epitaphs purporting to be those of men of the 
sixth century not one can with any probability be assigned to a date 
earlier than the third century.'* The second test is somewhat surer. 
Still, when an epigram attributed to Anacreon ** is found inscribed in 
letters considerably later than the age of that poet, and when poems in 
praise of the works of Myron *" are assigned to the same author, it is 
easy to see how blind is the trail we follow. More than this, recent 
discoveries have proved that certain epigrams of four verses *• preserved 

'2 AP 9. 547, where S' is evidently inserted for the sake of including all the let- 
ters of the alphabet in one and the same verse. 

^* The epitaphs Pr 238-47, which celebrate early sages, are an excellent example 
of a set of epigrams composed probably by one author at a late period. Cf. also 
Pre<;er's note, p. 199. 

** 124. (Arabic numerals refer to epigrams on pp. 46 ff.) 

8« Anac. 115, 116. 

'« 83 (= Sim. 96) and 125 ( = Sim. 150). 
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to US in MSS. originally (i. e. in the fifth century) consisted of only two 
verses. The joinings had escaped the notice of critics for centuries and 
it is impossible to say how many more such pieces of patchwork there 
may be in the Anthology and elsewhere. 

And yet to admit all this is not necessarily to believe with many 
scholars ^'^ that no confidence is to be placed in those MSS. which 
assign epigrams to definite authors. For, though the tests of author- 
ship which we can apply are most uncertain, still, unless we can bring 
forward at least highly probable arguments to the contrary, we are 
bound to give the benefit of the doubt to the only evidence we have. 
However weak may be the authority of the Palatine Anthology, it is 
not for us to make it actually testify against itself Therefore Reitzen- 
stein seems to go too far when he says,**"Es ist meines Erachtens 
unmethodisch bei dieser Art Pseudo-tradition auch nur den Beweis der 
Unechtheit zu verlangen." 

There are two reasons why scholars incline to reject the testimony of 
the Anthology. In the first place they are reluctant to believe that 
the early poets wrote epigrams at all — a reluctance which has no evi- 
dence to support it. When this art was so generally cultivated were 
the famous poets the ones to neglect it 1 Because very few epigrams 
of these poets have come down to us, are we to reject even those that 
we have ? This is to let individual conjecture weigh against probability 
and, indeed, against some actual evidence. In the second place many 
seem convinced that the scribes of the Anthology were possessed by a 
desire to assign every poem to too early a date. This is certainly, 
however, not the case, for the discovery of a number of epigrams 
inscribed on stones *® has proved that, even if they are not the work of 
the particular poets whose names they bear in the Anthology, these 
names point at least to the approximate dates. In some cases epigrams 
are actually assigned to too late a period. For example 217 — found 
inscribed in letters of the fourth century — bears in the Anthology the 
name of Gaetulicus, a poet, indeed, little known to us, but, if we may 
judge from the other epigrams attributed to him, much later than the 
fourth century. Again 123, a poem certainly inscribed in the fifth 

" Wilamowitz (Goett. Nachr. 1897, p. 320) : Fiir iins ist die Conaequenz unver- 
meidlich, dass wir die Autoritat selbst der alexandrinischen Sammlung da auch sehr 
niedrig schatzen, wo die Gedichte selbst keinen unmittelbaren Anstoss geben. 

Kaibel (RM 28, p. 441) : Cavendum utique igitur est ne citius iinquam huic testi 
(AP) credamiis ; mendax est ac fallax vit non magis alter. 

A. A. Junghahn, De Simonidis Cei Epigrammatis Quaestiones (Berlin, 1869), 
p. 30 : Paene nulla in his rebus fides est Anthologiae. 

8« Pauly-Wissowa, p. 80. «» E. g. 75 and 125. 
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century, is assigned to no poet at all, so that we may conclude that 
famous names were not sprinkled over the contents of the Anthology 
quite so profusely and indiscriminately as some would have us think. 
Indeed, in all probability, mistakes in .authorship come not so much 
from the perversity of scribes as from confusion and changes in arrange- 
ment. Finally, we ought always to bear in mind what gaps there are 
in our knowledge of Greek literature — gaps which are nowhere wider 
than in our knowledge of the lyric poets. Under these conditions we 
ought to give the MSS. at least an unprejudiced hearing. 

The third test — that of style — helps us less than one might at first 
expect. Since the approximate date of the inscribed epigrams can 
usually be determined with certainty, we should naturally look to them 
for the standard by which to judge the epigrams preserved only in MSS. 
But the standard they set is hardly adequate, for while the inscriptions 
are the work of men widely different in rank, education, and ability, 
many of the epigrams preserved in MSS. may be the work of famous 
poets and it would be unfair to deny to a great master the author- 
ship of a given epigram merely because it exhibits more charming 
sentiment, more graceful diction, more brilliant genius than do the 
inscriptions composed by ordinary men. Some assistance is given us 
by the fact that certain formulas seem to leap into favor at certain 
periods, but any such evidence must be used with caution, for it may 
be that the original use of a phrase by a great poet gave that phrase 
its popularity with a later generation.*" 

For our purpose it will be sufficient to determine the age of the epi- 
grams without considering their authorship, but from what has been 
said above it is evident that even this is difficult enough. It is, there- 
fore, with diffidence that I have approached the task, especially when I 
remember that certain epigrams which recent discoveries have shown 
to belong to the fifth century were pronounced late by very excellent 
scholars.*^ If 217 and 224 had come down to us only in MSS. I ven- 
ture to think there would be no lack of critics to assign them to a far 

*» E. g. 19 ( = Sappho, 119). Cf. Table III. 

*i Some have even denied that they were inscribed at all. So Kaibel (EM 28, 
p. 455): Ante omnia Simonidi abiudicanda cum Bergkio aliis Isic] epp. 95 et 96, 
manifesto denionstrativa. 

Hauvette, p. 94 (Sim. 108) : A notre avis I'inscription ne pent etre ni de Simonide 
ni mgnie d'un pofete du 5^ sifecle qui I'aurait composee dans les premieres annees de la 
guerre da Peloponnese. Cf. Kaibel, EM 28, p. 456. 

Hauvette, p. 133 (Sim. 150) : Par sa forme, par les idees qu'elle exprime, et par 
son style cette pifece ne saurait . . . passer pour nne inscription reelle, gravee au 
debut du 5« sifecle snr une statue dans I'academie . . . une telle fonnule ne convient 
qu'h une piiee composee apri* coup k I'occasiou d'unc offrande. 
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later date than the fourth century to which they actually belong. I 
have therefore tried to err on the side of accepting rather than of reject- 
ing too much. In a case where, so far as internal evidence goes, an 
epigram might be late or early, the burden of proof rests with those 
who would assign it to a date later than that indicated by ancient 
tradition. It is not enough for them to show that it may be late ; they 
must also show that in all probability it is not early. I have not 
rejected without specific reasons any epigram which any ancient 
authority assigns to a date earlier than 300 b. c.** 

Because of the greater number of hexameter inscriptions of the sixth 
century, it is necessary to devote more attention to them than to later 
hexameters.*^ The great majority, consisting as they do of a single 
verse, do not exhibit that diiference in feeling which distinguishes the 
later series of hexameters from the elegy. 

In the beginning the Greeks used inscriptions merely as a means of 
informing the reader as briefly and easily as possible of the reason for 
setting up the stones on which they were inscribed. Iliad H. 17 ** is 
familiar evidence that some sort of epitaph was usual. Doubtless in 
earliest times merely the names of the dedicator and the divinity or of 
the dead man and his father were cut upon the stones — a practice 
which survived in combination with the later custom. Cf IGA 
149 (= H 58) KaXXi'a Alyie(ff)oto • tv 8' eJ 7rpa<r(o-' &) TrapoSSra. 

Thus, although among the Greeks poetry precedes prose as a literary 
form, it must have been itself preceded by a ruder form of expression. 
The use of metre testifies to a certain degree of conscious art and there- 
fore we cannot wonder if in the earliest epigrams which we possess some 
attempt is made to adorn the bare record of facts. The earliest Greek 
metrical inscriptions ever composed must have represented, not the first 
attempts to convey certain information in writing, but the first attempts 
to convey that information in artistic form. Without doubt long before 
the time firom which our earliest inscriptions d^te poets had composed 
songs in memory of the dead and had celebrated offerings to the gods.*^ 
When the custom arose of inscribing such poems upon stone, those who 
could not or would not employ the services of professional poets, turned 

« See pp. 55 ff. « See p. 8. 

** Kal jroT^ Tts c&rijiri koI i^vyivav ivdpdnrwv 



ivSpbs ii,h> rSSe <rijiMt irdXai KaTaTeBve&ros 
Sr itot' &puTT(iovTa KariicTave (patSifws "Eierafi, 
The vocabulary of this passage is echoed by the early inscriptions. Cf. 8, 88, 89. 
*" It is worth while to rememljer that our earliest Attic inscription is metrical. 
See AM 6 (1881), p. 107. 
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poets themselves — they wrote indocti doctique — and the results are 
what might be expected. Hence the crudeness of some of the verses, 
which is to be attributed to the particular author, not to antiquity in 
general. Afterward, when they had become more accustomed to com- 
posing and had more models before their eyes, even ordinary men with 
no greater inspiration than their predecessors acquired greater ease 
of style and produced fewer rude epigrams. Again the extreme 
simplicity of many verses is the result of the restraint, not of the lack 
of skill of the authors, since the Greek of early, times felt that only 
simplicity could be in place in approaching his gods or his dead. So it 
happens that an epigram very probably written by Anacreon shows 
the same characteristics as the epigrams on the stones of the Dipylon.** 
In the simplest epigrams a few common and familiar words fill out 
the metre, often merely forming a complete sentence of words that 
in the earliest times had been disconnected. So 

adds nothing to the meaning of the earlier form Avaea tijiiavos. In 

only the words «Vt Tv/x/3a> are added to the primitive formula. 
The same is the case with dedicatory inscriptions, e. g. 

'A]X(ci|3tot dvfdrjKfv Ktdapcobbs vijfrtcoTijr.*® 

IGA 410 (=K 1098) perhaps shows most clearly the metrical inscrip- 
tion in the making. 

'W^rjvalp «]jrotij(rfi' 6 Nd^tor • dXX' i(rl8e(r[$€. 

It is the desire to conform to the fashion of the time that has led the 
artist to this naive expression of pride in his work. Epithets of the 
gods, too, suggest a convenient method of filling out the verse, especially 
since the poet found them adapted to dactylic measure and ready to 
his hand. Examples are 

A]eti'ayo[p]j;s /x' aviBrjKtv fKr)fio\a 'AwoXXtoi't.'l 
'Affrjvaicf noXioixoli ^* 



« Cf. 7 and 20. « CIA I. 468 (= K 5). 

*8 IGA 344 (= K 181). « CIA I. 857 ( = Eoberts 48). 

• M CIA IV. 373'8 p. 86 ( = H 240). Cf. IGA 466 (= H 286) and CIA I. 344 ( = 
H 216). 

"i IGA 408 (= H 300). « CIA IV. 37395, p. 89. 
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(KHj^SKa itr)(faiprj ^3 
'n.or\eihdFa>vi FavaKTi "* 

From the very nature of the metre early elegiac inscriptions tend to 
be more diffuse than hexameters, but in them, too, the addition to the 
original bare formula may be only the name of the father or some word 
describing the gift (e. g. SyaKfui) or some phrase which had come to be a 
familiar part of the pentameter, e. g. ti^aiitvoi h^Karriv (32, 36), traibX 
xaptConett] (15), 7ra»81 AiAs fieydXov (31, 32, 36). Epp. 26 and 32 are two 
of the many concise distichs in which every word except the epithet 
gives the reader some definite information. 

26. naXX]a8t /i' iypefiaxa Aiovv(no\s to]8' ayahjia 

In epigrams such as this the art appears in the adoption of a metrical 
form not, barring the epithet, in the choice of words or the method of 
expressing the sentiment. Thus 8 is a poem rough and without charm, 
written with more effort than success, 

8. S5/i]a rob' («)y('y)t'r oSoC Qeocrljuov [(rrij(ra- , , . 
dvldpos (fioi) (y)t <j>iXov KayaBov dp<j>[6Tepov. 

On the other hand 5, though scarcely more ornate, shows a style some- 
what easier and freer. 

5. Tg]8e <f>i[\rjv SKoxov 6 Seiva] KaredijKt 6avov<rav 
A.[aii7n]Ta> alholrjv, yrjs dnh naTpaiijs. 

Often we find the prayer, which was indeed always in the mind of a 
Greek, that the divinity may be graciously pleased to return an equiva- 
lent for the gift offered.^^ Now it is good report that is desired — 

42. 80s 86 P Iv dvBpimois bo^av tx*'" dya6{a)v,^'^ 

now gain — 

38. irorvKa rav dyaBav T<a <tv bis dtpdoviav, 

now we find expressed that craving to be remembered among men,"* 
to which, indeed, the very existence of the stones bears witness. 
Of a different sort are epp. 1, 2, and 11. 

2. 'AvBpaiTc ts (<r)Te(xe[«]y Kad' obov <j>pa<Av a\(X)a pfvoiv&v 
' (TTTj6t Kal oiKTipov o-tjpa Opaaavos Ibav. 

11. Srjpa^paa-iKKtlas. Kovprj Keiihriaopai aUi 

dvri yapov irapa Btav tovto Xa^oCo'' Svopa. 

»3 IGA 407 (= H 299). "* IGA 20, 12 ( = H 293). 

" Of. 10, 22, 40. 

S' In a late epigram (AP 6. 42) we read even S6s xX^i* &i> ?Xa/3es. 
" Cf. 27, 43. »» 24. 
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It is not only that these verses are far more charming than any yet 
quoted, but we can see in them the beginnings of that principle which 
characterizes the elegy in contrast to the epic. For the epic, with all 
its simplicity and directness of construction, depends for much of its 
effect on sonorous and splendid words, while the charm of the elegy is 
in familiar, even intimate sentiment never overshadowed by mere 
magnificence of vocabulary. Even in these poems, bare and brief as 
they are, it is the personal feeling of the writer that is expressed, and 
expressed with pathos all the more touching because of the simple 
means employed. In hexameters, even those which express grief, the 
writer is telling a story, he is objective ; in the elegiacs he is subjective. 
a the following poems. 

npa^treXci To8« jUKa/xa Fltrmv jTOtFr]<Te 6av6[vTi • 
t]ovto 8' era'ipoi aapa x^"" ^^[pl^"' <TT(i'd\ovTes, 
FepyoiV avr' dy[a]6mv, K.rjTtanepov (^eriXfcria'Jay.^^ 

na([8af d7To](jiStiievoto K[\eoi]Tov rov Mevfo-aixpov 
ixvfjii iiTopav oiKTip' &IS Ka\6s &>v tBavefi^ 

Passion as well as pathos is expressed in elegiacs and the author of 38 
went so far as to threaten the enemies of the dedicator with human or 
divine anger, for the general sense is plain, though the last verse is 
mutilated. 

oi Tt \iy[ov]<ri \oyovc d8U[ovs] yjrevSds Ka[T'] iK[eiuov. 

In 8 the writer even comes forward in the first person. 

These examples are enough to show that as early as the sixth century 
men entrusted to the stones their thoughts and griefs and desires.*^ 
Compressed and restrained though most of the epigrams are, there is 
in them the personal element, the lyric quality, which comes out more 
freely in the work of the fourth century and later. 

The first traces of poetic color come less, perhaps, from deliberate art 
than from almost unconscious imitation. In 6 — tv 6dvaTo[s 8aKpv]6ets 
Ka5[f]x« — and in I6A 15 (= K 463a. add.), rAw^Xfo-e novrot ai'ot[8^£, the 
well-known epic vocabulary shows the absence of originality in the 
writer. The words or phrases were ready to -his hand as familiar 
to his readers as to himself, and he is a poet because he chose to use 
them in his verses, not because he made them or used them in any 

09 lA 800. «<• 7. Cf. 1 and 2. 

'* Cf. also CIA IV. p. 118 (= K 19), the only hexameter inscription which 
belongs to this class. 

'EvOdS' dviip &fw((T)ev t4 hbpKia raiSis ipa[(r]0[e]U 

velKea <Tvyne[i]<r[yei.v] TriKe/iUii' 0' &/ia SaKpvSevTa, k, t. X, 
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way peculiarly his own. On the other hand, 11, 17, 23, 43, 46 differ 
from the verses just quoted in that the writers have somehow inanaged 
to make their own the familiar expressions. 43 will illustrate — 

Ae'^o Fdva^ Kpovlba ZeO 'Olivine koKov ayaX/ia 
iXrjF^ 6vn^ T^ AaKfdmixovi^. 

But in spite of the simplicity of these early epigrams, their variety 
is remarkable. The same ideas are expressed, the same words used, in 
a number of constructions, e. g. the name of the dead and of the divinity 
appear each in four cases,*^ that of the dedicator in three. Now it is 
the tomb or statue that speaks — now the. buried man or the dedicator ; 
now the god, now the passer-by is addressed. 

We possess a few early epigrams which show greater poetic power, 
poems where art and elegance seemed to the authors as important as 
utility. An example is the well-known 25 — 

'Edfea BoitoTau Kai XakKtbeav dafidiravTes 

TTHiSfs 'ABrivaiav, epynairii' iv jroKfuov, 
htayiif (V d\w6fVTi (Ti&epi'm ta^fo'av v^piv • 

rav inTTOVs d^Karrju ITaXXadt rdad €$€<rav — 

an epigram which approaches more nearly those of the next century, 

because phrases like tOvea dand<ravTes, tpyiuia-iv iv iroKefjuw, ta^eaav v^piv 

give to the whole poem a poetic coloring. 

Appended to this paper are tables showing the elements which appear 
more or less constantly in the inscriptional epigrams. It is remarkable 
how definitely they speak, how consistently they keep the reason for 
their existence before our eyes. In the sepulchral inscriptions we find 
always the name of the dead (but it is in the verses themselves, never 
extra metrum) ;^^ always some word meaning "tomb," except in the 

M See Tables I, II. 

•^ Koehler thinks that in 10 the name of the dead was omitted in the verses and 
inscribed above them. His restoration, however, is by no means certain and it seems 
to me more reasonable to suppose it faulty than to accept on conjecture a reading 
which would make the inscription an exception, not only in the sixth but in the 
fifth century, at least as far as we can tell from the evidence at our command. The 
only inscription that could possibly support Koehler's view is 12. 

^v y]cLp aTdffTji 

vow re Kal 6.vo[p^yiv l^oxos ijXiKias 
'Eirjttf'r^/twi' t6S' 4ir6€i *l7r(7r)o<r[r/3dT]oi' ffrjfia* 

This is, however, not a parallel, for the name almost certainly appeared in the 
missing part of the hexameter and it appears below, not as part of the epitaph, re- 
peating extra metrum information already given in verse, but as part of a second and 
separate inscription with ciuite a different function. 
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very early epigram 1, where, however, the language indicates plainly 
that the verses were inscribed on a tomb. Almost always we find some 
word meaning " dead " (o. g. Oavau, (pdi/Kvos). In dedicatory inscrip- 
tions we may expect to find the name of the dedicator,** the name of 
a divinity, a verb of dedication. In 24 the last element is lacking, but 
it must have been sufiiciently evident from the place where the stone 
was set up that it was a dedicatory offering. 

'Aormw 6aK(\)6i^a>v, noKi.r)n)(f "norvi 'A6dva, 
SfiiKpov KM jrai'Swf fivfifi' e;(oi iJSe ttoXis. 

For these reasons, then, we are justified in refusing to assign to this 
early period any epigrams preserved in MSS. only, which would require 
for the explanation or completion of their meaning any words on the 
stone eictra metrum. In the case of dedicatory epigrams the informa- 
tion given in the verses may be supplemented by inferences drawn from 
the places where the stones were set up. So we sometimes miss the 
verb of dedicating, as in 24. This is especially likely to be the case 
when the dedicatory offering takes the form of an honorary statue. ^^ 
The epigrams of the fifth century show that the verb of dedicating was 
regularly omitted in inscriptions for such statues. 

Of the epigrams preserved only in MSS. the great majority were 
intended to be inscribed. We observe in them the same stages of 
development as in the inscriptions, although in neither ease does 
fuller development necessarily indicate later date.** 53 is as severely 
simple as any verse carved on stone. 

npa^ayopas rdSf Swpa dfoit dvf'dr]Ke AvKaiov 
vios • iiToirj(T(v 3" i'pyov 'Ava^ayopas, 

• 

19 expresses with greater elaboration, but with no greater charm, the" 
same sentiment as 1 1. The very fact that of the epigrams attributed 
to illustrious poets some are as brief and severe as the inscriptions, 
while others are more elaborate, may serve as an indication at least 
that they are correctly attributed. 49, Archilochus's unicofiore, nato 
di due petali soli, could hardly be simpler. 



** In 42 the words o Kepa)j.eis take the place of the name of the dedicator. The 
appearance of the name itself below is due to the fact that the same man was both 
dedicator and potter. In other words NiKi/mxos does not repeat the name of the 
dedicator, but adds, in a separate inscription, the name of the potter. Cf. also n. 63. 

«' 45. Cf 61, 62. Cf. p. 22. 

5» For example 1, probably the oldest elegiac inscription, is one of the longest and 
most elaborate. 

VOL. XLVI. — 2 
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Hpi;, Kovpi&iaiv (St' (Kvpricre yafuav.^"^ 

In 66 we have a bare formula clothed in poetic language. 

IloiKLKofiri')(av Epas, <TOi tokS ldpv(TaTO TrpSyros 
Xdp/ios inl (TKiepoK Ttpjiacn yviivaaiovfi^ 

In 50, as in 25, the poet has taken pleasure in merely exhibiting his 
skill in composing. 56, which describes a painting or a relief, is im- 
portant as an early example of a style of epigram very common later. ** 
59 and 60 are by far the most ornate of the early epigrams, but even 
here the ornament is applied to quite common and familiar phrases.'"* 
In 63 and 64 — the well-known Hipparohus epigrams — we may fancy 
we see the influence of Solon or some other worthy, or we may agree 
with Professor Gildersleeve that the "moralizing is national. No 
Greek lets us ofl" from that." ^^ 

Nearly all conform to the requirements laid down above. '^ In 49 
and 55 we may perhaps miss rjj&e or some such word, but we miss it 
equally in 24. The dedicatory inscriptions, because usually set. up in 
temples or on sacred ground, are often less definite in the information 
they give. '3 So in 65 — as in 24 — the word of dedicating is lacking ; 
no one, however, could doubt that it was meant to be inscribed. 21 
breaks entirely with the established form, but its contents are such 
that even if we admit that it was actually inscribed, 7* we cannot expect 
to judge it by the same tests as the other epitaphs. 

Elp\ veKpoc, vcKpbi fie KOTrpot, y^ 8' f) Kojrpos iarip • 
€1 8' Tj yij deos ear^ ov ueKpos dWa 6e6s. 

68-73 are manifestly neither sepulchral nor dedicatory. They are not 
inscriptional at all. Butr the fact that they are not inscriptions is no 

" Of. 61, 82, 54, 67, 58, 61. •» Cf. 56, 62. 

" We have no evidence as to whether this epigram was actually inscribed. The 
only inscription of this nature (47) is too mutilated to serve as a model and the 
omission of any indication in the verses themselves that they were inscribed is not 
more strange than the same omission iu the verses that accompanied honorary statues. 
See p. 17. Cf. also p. 47, n. 169. For later epigrams of this kind cf. API 200, 207. 

.T« With 59 cf. 66 ; with 60 cf. 34, 42. 

""■ Pindar, Olympian and Pythian Odes, p. 129. 

1' pp. 16 ff. " Cf. p. 17. 

'* If we do not regard this as a possible sentiment for an actual epitaph, we must 
suppose the verses later than the 6th century. See pp. 19 if.; cf., however, the Latin 
inscription cited by M. Haupt (Opusc. 2. 190). 

Cinis sum, cinis terra est, terra dea est ; 
Ergo ego mortua non sum. 
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reason for rejecting them as epigrams in our sense of the word. They 
ought to be all the more carefully examined because they are few and 
treasured as the seeds from which the later epigram sprang. So in 
68-70 we have early examples of satiric epigram. 
E. g. 69. 

Kal ToSe ArjixoSoKOV • Xloi koko'i • ovx 6 fifv, 6s 8' oS, 
Trdyres ttX^x UpoxXeovs • Kai IIpoKXetjc 8e Xtor. 

Reitzenstein ^' claims that the later satiric epigram grew out of jests at 
banquets ; it is at least equally probable that it merely continued such 
epigrams as these, which give no indication that they were convivial 
witticisms, though they may have been. 72 is one of the ancestors of 
the later narrative epigram. 

There remains ep. 74, a poem which I cannot think was ever inscribed 
in the sixth century, because it contains no word for "tomb" or any 
other indication that the verses are an epitaph. 

A^Btjpav jrpodavovTa tov alvoPltjv 'AyaBava 

Tratr ent TrvpKairjs rjd^ e^orjcre 7rd\is ' 
ovTiva yap roidcSf vi<ov 6 (fnXai/xaTos 'Aprjg 

Tjvapiaev aTvycpijs ii> <TTpo(pa\tyyi paxv^- 

For the same reason I cannot regard it as an early epideictic epitaph. 
Such poems, i. e. epigrams not meant to be inscribed themselves, but 
imitating inscriptions, are, I take it, of two sorts. They may be accu- 
rate imitations of real inscriptions — exercises, as it were, in writing 
epitaphs or dedications. In this case they are composed merely to 
display the author's skill, which would be hardly worth displajring if 
he tripped in a matter so simple as an essential word or formula. Or 
(the second possibility) the aim of such a poem may be, not the accu- 
rate imitation of an inscription, but the use in a general way of the 
inscriptional form as a vehicle for jest or satire — a parody rather than 
an imitation of an inscription. In this case it is not the difference in 
form but the difference in content that marks the verses as epideictic. 
Moreover, so long as men considered primarily the utility of the epi- 
gram they were not likely to compose epideictic epigrams. For these 
reasons, if 74 was intended as an epitaph, real or imitative, it cannot 
belong to the sixth century, since it omits an element found in all 
actual epitaphs of that century and yet gives no further evidence that 
it is of an epideictic character. It is, however, quite possible that the 
poem has no reference to a tomb at all. If this is so, there is no reason 

^' Epigramm u. Skolioii, p. 92. 
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why it cannot belong to an early date, since it would be a short elegy. 
That these existed in early times we cannot reasonably deny, especially 
when we reflect that many fragments of Theognis may be separate 
poems.'^ 

The vocabulary of the sixth century epigram is drawn largely from 
words of every day, but many words are borrowed from the epic, e. g. 

daKpvoeis (6), t|o;^of (12), Kaprepos (20), ttoKitjoxf (24), eypefxaxa (26), 
KpaTep6<f>pon (39), Kovpihlatv (49), eipvxopoio (51). Cf. alsO 1 — fire ^eVos 
uXXodev iXdatv with Od. ij. 33 — os k aWodev tXSr) ; Od. r). 52 — • et Kai 
TTodev SKKoSev e\doi ; Od. p. 382 — aAXo^ei/ avTos iireKOav and cf. 8 — dv8p6s 
ffjiov ye <^iXow KayaBov d/Kporepov — with II. F. 179. ap<j)6Tepov ^aaikevs t 
ayaOos Kpartpos T'ai;(;ii;r^£." 

There are also some words which occur not in epic but in lyric poetry. 

These are irovropihav (23), XP'"''°''P''°"'' (23), dfiev<jih (4:6), xKetvos (45), 

fVKKit<TOV (50). 

Sometimes, as it is quite natural, the words or sentiments of the 
elegy are echoed by the epigram. Cf 

42 So^av cx"" dyaBdv. Solon 13. 4 So^av exfti* dya6i)V. 

15 waiSi xapi^OfLivYf. TheOg. 774 TrmSi xapiCdp-COs. 

K. 742 ?xot (cXe'ot airdiTov alFfi. " 867 piya (cXfos oiiiror oXelrai. 

50 cvKKiKTOv yevedv Tyrt. 12, 24 irarep' evKkeiaas. 

Words which are Swa^ \e\eyiieva are enumerated below.'* 
Even from the small number of seventh and sixth century epigrams 
which we possess we see that certain combinations of words had already 
crystallized into recognized formulas '* — an indication of the great 
popularity of the inscribed poem. 

The epigrams of the fifth century still contain nearly all the informa- 
tion that the reader needs. In the epitaphs we have always the name 
of the dead, always some indication that the verses are inscribed, but 
actual synonyms for "dead" and for "tomb" are often missing, though 
the idea maybe expressed in different form. E. g. otSe (81), Keirai (78), 
iv$d8' (79), and less clearly 75, 83, 86. In some cases it would be 
difficult to tell from the contents alone whether the verses were intended 
for a tomb or for an honorary statue,*" but the phraseology never 
leaves any doubt that they were inscribed somewhere. These consid- 
erations make it, in my judgment, impossible to accept as genuine Sim 

T« Cf. pp. 7 ff. 

''"' Cf. also Pindar, Olymp. VI. 17, i/updrepov pdmiv t' dvo^ic /coi Sovpl pAfivaadat, 
For e])ia forms see pp. 40 ff. 

'» p. 36. " See Table III. 

«> E. g. 75, 81, 86 and among the epigrams in MSS.96, 102, 104, 109, 113-115. 
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101 and 114. In 101 there is not the slightest indication that the 
verses are an inscription. 

IlaiBfs 'Adrjvaiau Tlfpiraiv crrpaTov (^eXatravres 
^pKeirav dpya}^er)v irarpidi SovXaavvrji'. 

Cf. with this ep. 96 (= Sim. 91) where rjjSe supplies just what is lacking 
in Sim. 101.81 

iivpicunu iTori rySe TpiaKoaiais epa^ovro 
cK neXonouvaiTov x'^'oSfs riropes. 

In Sim. 114 the name of the dead man does not appear at all and I 
cannot feel with Mackail *2 that its place is adequately supplied by 

o jiiv. 

'Heplrj Tipapda, kokov \enas, &(f)(\ev larpov 

•niKe icaj is ^KvSitav paKpov opav TavaiV, 
fiijhe TreXas vaUiv %Keipa>viK6v oihpa da\a(T(ri]S 

dyia pMiPopivtfs dpcjA MoXovpidBa. 
vvv 5' 6 p€v iv 'ffovTbi Kpvepos fiKVSf ol §€ ^apfiav 

vavTiXitjn Kfveoi Trjde ^oSxTi Ta(/)ot.83 

*^ Not every epigram which contains rrjde, oWe, or similar woi-ds is necessarily an 
epitaph, real or epideictic, since these words might occur in a merely reflective poem 
and indicate that the author composed it with the tomb before his eyes ; but every 
epitaph must contain some such indication of place. 

»2 p. 364. 

*' Mackail (1. c.) quotes K 89 in support of his theory and thinks that " T<Jc5e In 
that epigram is like the 6 /x^v of Simonides here " : 

^ij/jia t6S' iv Keverj Kelrai x^o"' [<''i3/«» S' iir' dypoS 

'Qpflov Kp&iTTei. rvpKal'ri (pBipivov. 
T^pS' ^Ti iraTrraivovT €-kI yoivturi irarphs pdp^as 

"AiS-qi ol ffKorias apxp^^akev trripvyas, kt\. 

A comparison of the two poems makes it evident at once that they are not parallel 
and, even if tliey were, K 89 is later than Simonides. In inscriptions the name is 
never omitted till the fourth century and very rarely then (five times. See Table I.) 
For arguments against Bergk's theory that the opening of the epigram, which con- 
tained the name, is missing, see Mackail (1. c). 

Wilamowitz (Goett. Nachr. 1897, pp. 306 ff. ) thinks that this is proved genuine 
by an imitation by Callimachus (Call. 17 = AP 7. 271). 

'Q<pe\e pijS' eyhovTO Ooal v4es • oi yi,p (iv ijpets 

ToiSa AioKXeldou "^txnroXov ^(xr^vop£v, 
vvv 5' 6 ph eiv oKl it ov (p^perai v^KvSf dvrl d' iKelvov 

oCvopa Kal Kevebv aijpa rapepxope^a. 

But the case is more likely to be reversed, and we have in Callimachus the model 
which the nameless poet of Simonides 114 copied. See also Hauvette, pp. 102 ff. 
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In the dedicatory inscriptions of the fifth century we find always the 
name of the dedicator, always some verb of dedicating. The name of 
the divinity is, however, fi-equently omitted, since the site of the stone 
made it sufficiently clear to whom the offering was made. In the epi- 
grams preserved in MSS. we sometim'es miss the verb of dedicating 
also. In 158 Sapoun may be said to take its place, but in 144, 167, 169, 
170, 181 there is no such equivalent. These epigrams are all, however, 
quite as much honorary as dedicatory and conform to the type of such 
verses in the sixth century. 8* 

Thus far the epigrams of the fifth century do not diifer much from 
the earlier ones in the elements which they contain. There is, however, 
one important point of difference, — the name of the dead or of the 
dedicator is sometimes repeated extra metrum.^^ This means that the 
epigram is no longer primarily a means of giving necessary information, 
but an ornament. Reitzenstein indeed says,^® "Dennoch ist noch bis 
iiber die Mitte des vierten Jahrhunderts hinaus das Epigramm keine 
anerkannte Form der Kunstdichtung," but he gives no proof of his 
statement. On the contrary, the moment the name was added ea;tra 
metrum the epigram must have been regarded as a poem rather than 
as a poetic label. 81 shows this clearly. The names of the fallen 
warriors and the place where they fell were inscribed first. There was 
no need of anything further. A poem, however, was added giving the 
same information in verse, because thus the monument was made more 
splendid. The names of the individual dead are necessarily omitted 
in these lines, but in private monuments, as stated above,^'^ the name 
is never omitted in the epigram. To be sure, occasionally information 
not contained in the epigram is added extra metrum, but it is never 
information essential to the interpretation of the epigram. 88 An inter- 
esting example is 138, where the name of the author was inscribed on 
the stone, — a peculiarity which does not occur again till the second 
century b. c. 

But in spite of this difference between the epigrams of the fifth and 
those of the sixth century, we must not suppose that the poems of the 
two periods are sharply divided by an impassable barrier. The simple 
epigram continues to exist, e. g. 

78. 'Ek^o'S' avr)p ayaOos kutm KaXXiorpaTou ids, 

KaXXi/iaxos (^uX(i))s K€Kpoj7t(8)os MfXirevs. 

131. 'E\v)(ikv iKTe\e<TavTi Aioviaif T>iioixrfir)s, 

epyav dvr' aya6a>v jivafi ave6rjKf Tobefi' 

M See p. 17. Cf. ep. 24. »» 78, 79, 84, 135. »« Ep. u. Sk., p. 121. 

8' p. 20. *3 Cf. 84, 135. »' Cf. 80, 82, 122, 123. 
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Such epigrams are common to all periods. Cf. K 139, which dates 
from the Roman period : 

St^XXiji' Ilaf>6[e]i)67rris ttioy yaiierqs iir&rjtrtv 
Aatvrjs d\6)(\a] Toirro pfoptfo/ifvos.'"' 

Thus 89 is hardly more elaborate than 17, and 126, 127, 133, 135 are 
exceedingly simple A new feature, however, is the tendency of poets 
to make the epigram longer by simply spreading out their material over 
a larger space. 

In the earlier epigrams something, no matter how brief, was added 
to fill out the distich ; now the amplifying process is often adopted. 
See, for example, 128, of which the pentameter, irarpl de t£ rrjvov Aafio(j>6av 
ovofm, might be expressed in one word, Aa/jot^oovror. In the pentameter 
Tov&e $e(a)i rjSe, ^ t68' {^)x" Tf/ievoi (127), § t68' ?x*' rkfievot merely repeats 

rghe. ^ 

Epigrams of four verses begin to be very frequent, and the four verses 
are filled in various ways. Sometimes the material here is diluted, as 
in the examples cited above. Cf. 93, where the author has spread over 
four verses a sentiment which is expressed with perfect ease in two 
verses by the author of 5. Sometimes the material is not diluted but 
elaborated, e. g. 75, 90, 138. Sometimes new material is added, as in 
77 b, c, 81, 86, 132. 

But it is not only the vocabulary and the sentiments that have come 
down from the earlier time. The poetic color which distinguishes the 
work of this century appeared earlier in poems like 25, and the devel- 
opment of the epigram is thus unbroken, though without doubt the 
achievements and the glory of the Persian wars were an inspiration to 
the poets of that age. For with the beginning of the fifth century 
a new spirit was breathed into all Greece. To say that men suddenly 
woke to the realization that the individual was but a part of one great 
nation, and recognized that the liberty bequeathed to them by their 
fathers was a national possession, a Ktrum is ad, in defence of which 
every man must cast aside personal , considerations — this is to repeat 
what has been said again and again. But nowhere, except in the 
" Persians " of the warrior poet, can we trace more clearly the fierce 
valor, the burning patriotism, the indomitable pride than in the epi- 
grams of the time. They form a little group set apart from othei 
epigrams, for in them we miss the individualistic tone which otherwise 
characterizes the epigram from the beginning to the end of its history. 
Before this men involuntarily and almost unconsciously had laid stress 
on the individual and his thoughts and feelings ; later they were to do 

9« Cf. also K 134, 791. 
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the same thing with more self-conscious art and set purpose ; but the 
men of this age carried their disregard of the individual as compared 
with the state even into that form of poetry which had been most indi- 
vidualistic. Even the sepulchral epigrams are no exception. When 
grief is expressed it is the grief of the state, rarely of individuals.^^ 
It is sometimes said that Simonides brought in a new kind of epi- 
gram.92 Whether Simonides wrote all the epigrams attributed to him 
is a matter for dispute, but it cannot be disputed that not Simonides 
but the spirit and purpose of the age furnished the material for those 
epigrams. Eloquence and grandeur of expression he or some other 
poet may have contributed, but the spirit was the spirit of all Greece. ^^ 
The epigram at this period reached the height of its splendor. 83, 
one of the noblest that have come down to us, is indeed strikingly 
simple : 

Q ^fV€^ €^vbp6v TTOK €VaLOfl€S atTTV OopivdoV 

vitv S aju€ Ata^roff vatros *x^^ 2a\a^t?, 

but this simplicity is of a different kind from that of 17 and 20. With 
set purpose the pride of the dead is, as it were, imitated in the verses, 
and thus the very simplicity becomes the most perfect art. That this 
is characteristic of the fifth century is shown by the fact that two epi- 
grams attributed to Simonides, originally consisting eagh of one simple 
distich, were lengthened by later writers, and thus lost much of their 
magnificence.^* 

»i Cf. 77 c, 79, 86, 87, 88 with 1, 2, 6, 7. 

•^ On the epigrams of Simonides, see Kaibel, Junghahn, Hiller, Hauvette, Bergk, 
Boas, Wilamowitz, Wilhelm (see n. 1). 

'* Cf. Reitzensteiii, p. 106 : Der Versuch aus der Geschichte des Epigramms die 
entscheidende Personliehkeit des Simonides zu streichen, indem man ihm nur lasst, 
was der diirren und diirftigen Form aus dem seehsten Jahrhundert von namenlosen 
Privatleuten gesetzten Inscliriften entspricht, weist die iiberraschende Fortbildung 
des Epigramms und die Bildung der nenen auf Jahrliunderte hinaus wirlcsamen 
Formen nur nicht dem grossen Diciiter, welohen hierfiir das Altertum kennt, sondem 
namenlosen, wenig jvingeren Zeitgenossen dessellien zu. 

Cf. Wilamowitz (Goett. Nachr.), 1897, p. 320: Der damals ziemlich allerorten in 
Hellas fiir die metrischen Aufschriften geltende Stil verdieut das hohe Lob, das bis- 
lier der Person des Simonides gezollt ward. 

'* 83 and 125. To these Wilhelm ( JOAI 2, pp. 221 fif. ) would add (with great prob- 
ability) 99 and 193, and (less likely) 101, 105, 109. See also Wilamowitz (Goett. 
Nachr., 1897, pp. 306 ff.). Boas (p. 109) has shown that the later addition to 83 
was imitated from 99, and the spurious part of 99 from the genuine lines of 83. The 
motive which caused the lengthening of 83 and 125 was evidently the desire to give 
in the epigram certain definite and important facts which were often found in inscrip- 
tions. The additions (?) in 99 and 193 could be accounted for in the same way, but 
such is not the case with 101, 105, 109, where the last verses do not add facts at all. 
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More ornate are 77 b, c, 81, 86, 132, 138. 

In this century tragedy and rhetoric were coining more and more to 
the front, and we can begin to trace their influence in the epigram. 
This appears at first more in general sentiment and style of composition 
than' in particular words or phrases. The tragic poets have had their 
effect on such epitaphs as 77 c, 79-81, 86. Cf. any one of these with 90, 
— an epigram quite untouched by this influence and carrying on the 
somewhat rude simplicity together with the phraseology of earlier 
inscriptions. Tragedy and rhetoric alike have helped to give us the 
antitheses and the metaphors in 77 b, AW^p /uc/i ijrvxai! . . . a-wiiara be 

xdo)" ;^^ n C,'Av8pas /iifi . . . ijfvxas 8e, \jn)xas 8' duTippona diirres ri[XK]a- 

^avT apeTTjv.^^ That this influence should appear first in epitaphs is 
natural enough, since the emotions of pity, grief, and affection are 
capable of more poetic treatment than the somewhat cool gratitude of 
the dedicatory inscriptions. However, in a few of the dedications 
preserved in MSS. we find poetic touches.^' 

In the inscriptions of this century the same formulas appear repeat- 
edly, and not only those that are simple and almost essential, but often 
those that are more elaborate and original. ^^ 

The epigrams which are preserved in MSS. show the same tendencies 
as the inscriptions. A few are very sirnple. So — 

110. 'Str)j3,a Qfoyvihos dpi Sifojweos, o> p' eiriBrjKeu 
TXaiiKos irmpdrji dm iroKvxfioviov. 

153. TavT dno Svapevecov Mrjbaiv vavrm Aioba>pov 
ojrX' dv(6tv AoTot pvapara yav/tap^tus.'* 

Some are diluted, e. g. 175.i°° Some are made more ornate, e. g. 
145.^*1 In some, as in 148, new material is added. 102 Elaborate and 

but merely pad what has gone before. It is, moreover, impossible to base upon the 
evidence of two poems (which alone are proved to have been lengthened) any conclu- 
sions that will enable us to detect with certainty similar pieces of patchwork among 
the epigrams preserved only in MSS., especially as we possess inscriptions of the 
fifth century which contain genuine lines of much the same character as the spurious 
lines of 83 and 125 (e. g. 75 and 79). 'Without the proof, which discovery of the 
actual stones alone can give, we have only the merest conjecture to go upon. 

•* Cf. Eur. Suppl. 543, irvevpa pkv irpAs aWipa, t6 (rw/ia d' is yr/ir. The Suppliants 
was produced twelve years after the battle commemorated in ep. 77, but the senti- 
ment of the inscription is tragic. See 6. H. Macurdy, Classical "Weekly, March 6, 
1909, p. 139. 

" Cf. Aesch. Ag. 438 ; 6 xP"'"'-!'^''?^' ^' '^PV T'-'piroiv 
Kol ToKavToOxos iv p&xV 5op6j. 

»' E. g. 145, 148, 164. " See Table III. 

»» Cf. Ill, 149, 150. "» Cf. 109, 157, 168. 

i« Cf. 95, 102, 103, 105, 108, 112, 152. "^ Cf. 102, 164, 167, 169. 
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sometimes artificial diction, which becomes more and more common, 
may add beauty to the verses, but at times the imitator falls far short 
of the splendor of his master, and produces a poem mediocre in com- 
parison with his noble model. C£ for example 103 and 104 : 

103. "Ao-jSeoToK tcXeos o18e 1^1X17 wfpi irarplSi divrts 

Kvdveov Oavdrov dfKpe^d\oin'o w'c^os • 
oiSc redvatri Oavovres, inei iT(j)' dperfi Ka6{m€p6iV 
KvhaivovtT dvdyei daiiaros e^ *Atfieo>. 

104. Kvave'r) Koi rovsde iievdy)(fas oKtaau avbpai 

/lolpa, jroKvppr)vov jrarpiSa pvo/xevovs, 
fmov 8e <j>6ipevo)V mXcrai icXeos, ot irore yviots 
TX^/ioves '0<T<raiav dp(\)ii(ravTO koviv. 

The two epigrams employ the same figures and almost the same 
phraseology, both show the strong influence of rhetoric ; and yet the 
superiority of the former is as remarkable as it is apparent, ^o^ (;;f_ 
also 81 and 109, which show that it is one thing to ornament and 
elaborate a given theme and quite another to dilute it. 

So in 102 and 103 rhetoric has lent a certain grandeur to the verses ; 
in 106 the fine lines are marred by the almost firigid beginning. In 
lOQ, 103, 148 the elaboration is vivid and virile, in 105 it is labored if 
not actually inept. 

In 158, as in 125, by the device of directly addressing the dedicator 
a certain life and eloquence is given to the epigram, although the words 
themselves are plain enough. 

ESx^o '■o' 8<Bpo((n, 'K.vTtav, 6(}>v &8e ^aprjvai 

ArjToirjv dyoprjs KaWtxopov wpvTaviVy 
mairep linfp ^e'tvav t€ koi ot vaiovai K6piv$ov 

alvov ?x*'r xaplrtiiv, bicnroTa, tois <TT((f>ai>o'is. 

The noble simplicity of 83 is rivalled by the proud humility of 94 : 

*0 ^€tv' dyyeXXetK AaKebaifiOviois on TrjBe 
KeipfBa, ToJs Kelviov prj/iaa-i TTeiBofievoi. 

There are also epigrams which approach more nearly the style of 
many verses of the fourth century, where the uninspired author has 
tried to make up for his limitations by filling with added details the 
space he could not fill with poetic charm and color, e. g. 
166. '&pT^ni&os To'8' ayoK/ia • 8ii/KoV(at yap 6 purdos 
dpaxpai Toi Ildpiai, tS>v crTtarfpa Tpdyos — 
aaKrjTais ejroiijo-fi' 'h6rjvaiiqi jra\dpri<nu 
"A^tos 'ApKfcrtXa vios 'ApKTTO&iKov. 

"» See p. 49, n. 176. 
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So 171 and 174, in spite of a few happy touches, for the most part 
drag hopelessly. 

In epigrams earlier than 300 we have almost nothing of that half- 
reverential, half-intimate affection for nature which is part of the 
charm of so much of the later work. We find in the fifth century but 
one metaphor drawn from nature, — that of the harvest of war (81). 
When special localities are mentioned, now and then a picturesque 
word or phrase accompanies them ; e. g. vno KpoTd<j)ois EXikSivos (98), 
Atp(pvos ijTo TTTvxi (101), (rKOTzd\oi(nv'A6a> (163). 191 is the first epigram 
which frankly enlarges on the beauty of nature, and 164 first expresses 
the simple confidence of man in natural forces : 

164. EuSrjixoi Toi' vrjov iir aypov tovS' av(6r]K(v 
Tw irdvTav avifuav niorara Zapvpo), 
eii^ap,ivoi yap oi ^X5f ^oaBoos, o(f)pa TcixuTTa 
\iKp,f}(rr] irenofojv Kapjtov a;r d(XTa\V(s>v. 

The general tone of this epigram is so strikingly like that of many later 
verses ^°* that it is tempting to assign it to the third century, espe- 
cially as even the fourth century offers no parallels to it. There is in it, 
however, nothing which we can fairly say could not have been written 
in the fifth century, and Jebb ^^^ decides that there is nothing to pre- 
vent its having been written by Bacchylides himself 

We possess, too, many epigrams attributed to the fifth century which 
were never meant to be inscribed. These are of various sorts. The 
well-known 188 is a true iralyviov -. 

'AKpov IrjTpov'AKpaiu, 'AKpayavrtvov narpos aKpov, 
Kpimei KpTjjivos axpos narpiSos dKpoTaTTjS — 

but there are no good grounds for rejecting it, especially when we 
remember that Lasus is said to have indulged in a similar tour deforce 
in the shape of a poem which did not contain the letter o-.i-oe 
189 is the first epitaph that we have a right to call epideictic : 

TToXXa <payo>v Kai TroXXa 9rta>i' Koi ttoXXce kuk €tna)V 
avBpamovs, Keifiai TipoKpiwv 'PdSios. 

Anyone can see that this was not meant to be inscribed, but it imi- 
tates an inscription so far as the form is concerned. Of the same 
character is 190, which obviously parodies 189. Such poems could be 
composed when the sepulchral epigram was considered an ornament 

1"* Cf. Mackail's section II. ^"^ In his edition of Bacchylides. 

"6 See Christ, Gr. Lit.-Ges.*p. 193. 
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rather than a necessity, and not before. Then poets began to cultivate 
this branch of literature as they would any other. We are not forced 
to the conclusion that such poems were always "iraiyvta beim Ge- 
lage." ^•''' The Trw'yviov of course sometimes imitated the form of an 
inscription ; the epigram quoted by Reitzenstein (Ep. u. Sk., p. 99) is 
obviously a Tratyvwv which has usurped the form of an inscription, not 
an inscription perverted into a iraiyvtov. Short elegies came finally to 
be called epigrams, not because iralyna usually imitated inscriptions, 
nor because most inscribed verses were elegiac (for in the fourth cen- 
tury other metres again came to the front), but because by far the 
greater number of short elegies were actually inscribed — which is a 
very different matter. I am unable to see why Reitzenstein holds i** 
that epideictic epigrams could not be composed till inscriptions were 
collected in book form. Surely it is conceivable that verses on stone 
pleased men and suggested imitation just as readily as did verses 
written on parchment; nor did the love of parody make its first 
appearance in the fourth century. 

The poems just discussed (189, 190) show by their content, not by 
their form, that they are epideictic. They conform, therefore, to the 
principle laid down above. ^'*9 On the other hand, 191 and 192, which 
differ from actual epitaphs only in form, i. e. by the omission of any 
indication that the verses were inscribed, cannot have been intended 
by the authors even as imitative inscriptions. For surely if they had 
wished to imitate the established form of an epitaph they could have 
done it more cleverly than this ! The influence of inscriptions is with- 
out doubt to be seen in these verses, but epitaphs, whether real or 
epideictic, they are not. 

Among these epigrams I have ventured to insert some fragments (?) 
of Theognis.iio Together with 196-205, they include almost every kind 
of epigram, — gnomic, satiric, epideictic, .erotic, convivial, narrative. 
To exclude such poems from the list of early epigrams in order to make 
the history of Greek literature conform to a scheme which we have 
arbitrarily and, it may very well be, falsely mapped out, appears td me 
to be arguing in a circle. 

The diction of fifth-century epigrams is largely epic. The following 
epic words are but a small part of those which occur : 

^•" Reitzenstein (p. 96); "Sie (i. e. the epigrams of Aselepiades and his contem- 
poraries) ergeben ein einheitliches Bild sobald wir sie als Lieder beim Gelage aufi'as- 
sen." He has, however, failed to show the necessity for arriving at " ein einheitliches 
Bild." 

"» p. 104 (1. c). 

109 p. 19. "» See p. 7. 
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KKtvdn€foi (76) TToXvpprivov (104) ffoXu/MjXo) (136) 

mitofioTov (79) napanoms (93) Trvpocj>6poio (108) 

^diixivov (79, 97, etc.) tiirnxopov (102) ayipaxos (120) 

pmpa Kixu davarov (92) araXatrditjv (107) apCJ)ipiTov (138) 

Indeed, many of the poets might take as their motto the words of a 
late epigrammatist : tr' eiwa/iev Kaff "O/iijpoi/.m Cf. especially 145, 
where, within four verses, we read, wroXipoui baupvofVTos, vTra>p6(j)ia, <ttov6- 

(vra Kara k\6vov, iv Bat (jxaroiv. 

A curious circumstance at this time is the dearth of epithets of the 
gods. Against the earlier 

Xpva-OTpiaivos (23) KpaT€p6(fipav (39) apyvpOTO^os (58) 

TiopTop.eS(ov (23) XP"''''"7'^ (47) TTOtKiXoptixavos (66) 

noXifioxos (24) o^ptpoTrdrpti (47) ijiiKaipaTos (74) 

iypepAxa (26) ipt\oaT6<j)avos (54) 

we can set only dyepaxos (120), TpiToyev^i (123), KaWiKO/ws (125), alyioxos 

(142), 7roXu(»i/vjLios (167). The deficiency is, however, more than bal- 
anced by the frequency with which we find epithets applied to jrarpU, 
yaia, and similar words. In the sixth century we find only fipixopos 
(51). In the fifth century the following occur : 

dp(t)ipvTos (138) evpixopos (102, 139, 143, 150, 157, 193) 

diropdrjTos (138) iirno^oTos (79) jroXiJ/iiijXof (136) 

ti!&o$os (134) KaWixopos (75, 138) iroXvpprivos (104) 

(Sv8pos (83) TToXvavSpos (139) Tivpo(j)6pos (108) 

Some phrases recall the elegy. Cf. 

81. evKXeKTOft irarpida ^^ Tyrt. 12. 24, aarv re koi \aois koi warep' evK\ei(Tas 
94. piiiiaiTi. neMnevoi = Theog. 1262 and 1239 b (cf. 194 and 380 ; So- 
lon 4. 6 and 13. 12) 

103. oiSf Tedvda-i 6a- ThcOg. 245, ovie tot oCSe 6ava>v diroKeis Kkkos, aXXa 

vomes luXfitreis | acj>6iT0i> dvdpanrois alev e^coK ivofia 

A few passages directly recall the tragic poets. With the figure in 

81, &ot' ix^P°^^ arevdxfip iroXepov 6epos iKKoptfravras, cf. Aesch. Suppl. 636, 
'Apij Tov dpoTots Sepi^ovra fiporovs iv aXXoir ; Pers. 822, arijs, odev ndyicKavTop 
eiapai. (yfipis) 6epos. With 174, /iteya 8' tfrreve 'Ads mt avrwv n-Xij-yelo-', cf. 
Pers. 548, <rr«cet yat'*A(ris; 61, o6s jrept irda-a x6<i>v 'Atrians ariveToi.^^^ 
These few passages are the forerunners of many in the fourth century 
which show the profound influence of tragedy on the epigram. 

^" AP 6. 61. For Homeric /orms see pp. 41 ff. 

1" Cf. 77 c, 176. "» Ct also p. 25 and notes. 
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Although the tone of the epigrams of the fifth century often differs 
from that of the earlier work, the difference between the poems of the 
fifth and of the fourth centuries is even more marked. In the fifth 
century, not only during the Persian wars, but even at the end of the 
century,^^* patriotism and the good of the state were foremost in men's 
minds. But with the fourth century the individualistic tendency re- 
turned, aiid it appears in other fields besides the epigram. A striking 
testimony to the passing of the great period in Greek national life is 
the sudden drop in tone of the epigrams of the fourth century. The 
tendency to individualism was fostered by philosophy, particularly by 
the Peripatetic school, and flattered by rhetoric, but the individual was 
as yet a somewhat unsatisfactory and uninspiring subject, and the 
details with which the verses now begin to be loaded are for the most 
part dry facts expressed in curt or rambling style. '■^^ A man's coun- 
try, his age, his trade or profession, ii* his whole genealogical tree,^^' 
— these are not the touching and intimate details which give to the 
later epigram its charm, — details that move our sympathy for the 
dead as for a friend, ^i* and make us feel the gracious, kindly presence 
of the gods.^^9 

While the earlier epigrams select for glorification valor in arms or 
success in the great games, now we find men praised also for learning 
and for excellence in the fine arts, — qualities which belong to men as 
individuals, not as members of a state. In the fifth century it was the 
glory of a noble death that appealed to the poet ; in the fourth, as in 
the sixth, it was the sadness that affected him — again a change that 
corresponds with the shifting of interest from the state to the individual. 
But though this feeling is expressed in the sixth century, it is expressed 
with restraint, sometimes hardly more than hinted ; in the fourth cen- 
tury it is revealed more freely. More and more men brooded over 
the idea of death and deplored the power of envious fate which could 
snatch men from the pleasures and opportunities of life. In almost 

"* Cf. 81. "° Cf. 265 and 247. 

"« See Tables I, II. ^" E. g. 265, 274, 275, 286. 

"8 Cf. 245 with AP 7. 502 : 

'Kpiov el/xl Biravos, oSotirope ■ el Si Topiirriv 

^dvuv eU aiiT^v ^px^ai 'AfitpiToXtv, 
eliretv T!liKay6p(f iralSwv Sri rhv iibvov airr^ 
Xrpvfwvirjs ''Epitpotf tSXccre TravSvairi^ 

Nowhere do we find the touch, so light and yet so sure, of AP 7. 453 
AojdeKeTTJ rhv iraiba iraT^p air^BtjKe '^tXtTTTros 
iyOdSe, T^v iroXXJ/i' IXtLSo,, Nikot^Xiji'. 

1^' Cf. any of the dedicatory epigrams of this century with Mackail, § 2. 9-12. 
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every sepulchral inscription we find some such word as wo6€tv6s, irivOos, 

7irjfj.a, and such expressions as Koivorarpfis ddXajjiOS (230), r6v dvdvKris Kowov 
ifpaefjiovrjs Tra<Tiv BaXajiov (220 a), oKeatv t} <^6ovepa tois ayaBouri Ti)(r) (249), 

lioipav, TJii /iira Tram ffporols (253) show the Spirit of an age for which 
Tvxri was a dread and too powerful goddess, i*" To these detached 
phrases it may be worth while to add one complete poem : 

228. Ou ydpos oiiB' vpevaios e/icii'[«'] p,[e] rX^/wvi /jioipa 
d]Wd fie fXev [A:]a^[a]Tos \vyp6s dfiKeXiov 
vplu 7ro\io[K]p[oT]d(j)oio xpdvov yrjpas TrpoariKeadai 

K[a]l X[ei]jra> nivdos Trdtnv (poi<n ^I'Xots • 
Oo'[o']a 8 [f'lxP^" <j>v(r«a>s 6vt)Tris iraibfla e(j)iKecT6ai 
w[d]vTa ft' (xovra (i\€v polpa Tigris 8vvd/j.€i, 

In only one epitaph of this century (245) is death a rest from toil — 

'ATmras | §f yaias TtfKov trap,' dviirava-e irovav. Elsewhere it is the hortor 
of dying that is uppermost — roi' 'AiSav ydp ov8e y^pas oide (^tXflr.l^l 

Yet as it was with the sixth and fifth centuries, so we find it with 
the fourth. The general sentiment and point of view may change, but 
the same varieties of epigram are handed on from age to age. Now, 
as always, the short and simple epigram holds its own : 

226. Mvijpa SiKaiO(Tvvt)t Koi cra^poavvris dpeTrjs re 
2<a(riVou t<yTrjarav iraihei dtrofjjBipevov. 

266. 'Ait' dyadmv fpy<i>[v] 'A[(TK]\artif, tovitB' dv(0TiK[e] 
avTov Kal naihav bS>pa Ta[5'] 'A(ti0iXos.^^^ 

Others just as brief show greater elaboration : 

238. 'Kv6dhf Tr/v ndoTjs dper(TJ)s erri rippa fioXovirav 
iavayopav (carep^fi ^ep(T€<^6vr)s BoKapoi,^^^ 

The subject-matter is dilated far more than in the fifth century. 
Cf. 221, 235, 265, 273. 

The influence of rhetoric is very apparent. It appears most often, 
as in the fifth century, in the use of antithesis ; but this figure, which 
lends the earlier poems grandeur and loftiness, now becomes too 
often frigid and lifeless. The phrases v&pa piv . . . ^vxrj 8e, 6m)T6s 
dBdmrov have become catch phrases, appearing in even the shortest 
epigrams : 

231. 'H]8' fBavfV TrpoXtnovcra itoiriv Km priT\tpa crepv^v 
K\ai icXeoc dddvarov fTaxf}po(Tvv7]s [eXa/Sei/. 

120 Cf. 281 : dXXct rixv Kpelaaav iXiriSos li^]e(pdi'ri. 
"1 Soph. fr. 275. 

"« Cf. 225, 227, 234, 251, 252, 268, 270, 271, 284. 
"s Cf. 230, 231, 239, 243. 
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240. Evpufia;(ov ^|'UX^'' *"^ mep(f)ia\ovi Stauoias 
atdfip vypos ?x**» "■a/ia 8e rifx^os ode. 

227 is an excellent example to show the change in taste since the fifth 
century; the verses are half rhetoric, half jest, wholly frigid : 

OvTos OS ip6dde Keirm €^€i /lev ToUvofia Kpiov 
(fxaros [S«] ^fvxrjv f<T\€ hiKaioraTov. 

The fact that the name is sometimes omitted altogetheir ^24 fl-om 
the epigram shows that the epigram has come hy this time to be re- 
garded as pure ornament. Unfortunately it is an ornament which 
does not always adorn, and at times differs from the most prosaic prose 
only by being metrical. So, for example, 276 a-f are verses of an un- 
broken mediocrity ; it would be difficult to find a group of epigrams 
which displays less charm and eloquence. 

That the utility of the epigram had fallen into the background is 
Well shown by 222 : 

a) '9vxr) piv 7rpoKtirov(ra to <tov [Atjp^rpie irmiia 

oXxfTai fls "Epe^os • <Ta><l)po(Tvvr]s 8e X"P'^ 
SaKKet ayijpaTos • Tvpfim 8e (r[« BrJKe 6av6vTa 
'Ep^is tcrou (TTep^aa ottrt TiK\e(T(nv Ofwv. 

b) "Affidovou evXoyias nrjyrjv A7]iji[riTpie 'Xdireis 

d<TKij<Tas KOirpou <T<i>(l)pO(Tvin][v re Tponav 
hv <re X"/"" (TTep^air' "Ep^ts TeK]e€(Taiv o/tot'o); 
/ivrjiieiov <f>i\ias reCfe Ta^[oi' (j>6ipiv^. 

Here we have two complete epigrams expressing the same ideas in 
almost the same language. ^^6 The poet, or rather versifier, wished to 
exhibit his skill. If we find such exercises actually inscribed, it is no 
proof of spuriousness that two epigrams, which seem to be intended 
for the same tombstone, should be ascribed to Plato, ^^s 

Numerous epigrams of this century show that the authors had failed 
to attain the grandeur of the earlier masters, and had not as yet ac- 
quired that polished elegance which is the charm of much of the Alex- 
andrian work. But among many empty and affected verses a few 
stand out superior to their surroundings. 

233 has something of the early dignity : 

a) Et] TOirnvSe av&pS>v fit) ir<{Xtr, oxhror' hv aur[5r 

ejx^poi iTTrj(Tai(v Zrjvl Tporrawv cSos. 

b) K]T[a>p.]evou fvKKfia[v &]opl Kal ^fpi Tovbe irphs d\v]bp6i 

€x6fov ' fLpi\a\r\6Kp\iT\ov wXfat 6ovpos Apijs 



"* See Table I. "» Cf. 220, 241. "• See p. 34. 
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217 has a grave beauty of its own, though it cannot rival Sim. 92, 
which it recalls. 

217. 'Q \p6ve, navToiav dvrjTois Traven'KTKOire Saifiiav, 

SyyeKos fjfifTfpav ncun yevov rraSeav. ' 

o)t if i>av (Toofftv ncipwiievoi 'EXXdSa x^P"" 
BuicoTatv xKetvois Bf^tTKOfiev ev dawfbois*^^' 

Another epigram, which, like that just quoted, shows how these later 
poets adapted to their own times the earlier sentiments, is 237 : 

Toirs dyadovs ((TTtp^av' Api)i, i(^tKr)ae d' ewaivos 

Kill yrjpa veoTTji ov jrape8a)( v^piaai • 
&y Km r(X)auKia8as Srjovc and iraTpiBos fpy<a[u 

^X6' *«■[(] iravScKTOv ^epafCpoprjs SaKapiovA^^ 

Splendid severity had passed away, and in its place were coming charm 
and grace. 

Although the name of the dead is occasionally omitted from the 
epigram,^*^ most epigrams give the reader all necessary details. The 
name of the dedicator and the verb of dedicating are always present in 
dedicatory inscriptions ; in epitaphs, while a synonym for " dead " or 
"tomb" may be lacking (as in the fifth century), the fact that the 
verses are epitaphs is usually indicated by expressions like h6a8e, Kelrat, 
etc. In a very few cases there is no indication that the verses were 
inscribed, — a peculiarity which appears now in sepulchral inscriptions 
for the first time ; e. g. 

239. Ov airavts eori yvvaiA iaffKrjv Kai (racjipova <f>vvai 
Ttjv avTrjv hoKipas, rovbf Tv)(ey rXvKfpa.^^^ 

In this century we find inscriptions written neither in elegiacs nor 
hexameters, but in irregular combinations of hexameters and pentam- 
eters. These verses bear witness to the growing passion for novelty,, 
but otherwise they add nothing to our knowledge of the epigram, and 
are interesting chiefly because the commonplace authors of some of 
them have evidently attempted to imitate earlier and better poems.^^^ 

The epigrams preserved in MSS. differ little from the inscriptions, 
though among them there are a greater number that are excellent. 
Almost all show the signs of the times. The epitaph in honor of Plato 
shows a common formula slightly modified : 

"T Cf. 224, 292. "» Cf. 20. «9 gee p. 32. 

"• Cf. 230. 

"1 See pp. 36 ff. Cf. K. F. Smith, Some Irregular Forms of the Elegiac Dis- 
tich, AJP 22, pp. 16.5 fl. 
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256. 2fflf«a ftev iv leoXirots KaT(\ei To8e yata n\dr&>t>09 
^vx^) S' laodeiau rd^iv t^ei fiaxapatv. 

The writers are usually self-conscious, fond of rhetoric, given to prais- 
ing learning as readily as valor. Whereas in early days one verse or 
a few words sufficed for the name of the artist, now an entire epigram 
is devoted to his name and his boasts ; e. g. 312.*** 254, although 
different from the rest in contents, is not alien to the taste of this cen- 
tury, whether we regard it as a real or an imitated epitaph : 

ToSvojxa SrJTa pS> a\<j>a aav d jiv aA<^a )(l ov vav. 

By far the most original epigram in our collection is 313 : 

Mca/ia fikv 'EXXas diratr' 'Evpmidov, oarea 8' icrx" 

yrj MnKcSiiv, fj yap bf^aro Tfpfia jSt'ou. 
iroTpis 8' 'EXXd8os 'EXXar, A6rjvai. nXeiara 8e juwiraii 

Ttp^as, (K noWmv Kal tou €vaivov «x^'* 

The expression 'EXXaSot 'EXXas seems to some critics too rhetorical for 
the fourth century. That is a question that can hardly be answered 
with any degree of certainty, but to me it seems not inconsistent with 
the style of Euripides himself. At any rate, the poem makes use of 
formulas which are characteristic of this period, and I am unwilling to 
reject it without further arguments against its genuineness. 

There remain the epigrams attributed to Plato, with regard to which 
I have been and still am doubtful. Fava *** denies that any of them 
belong to Plato or to the fourth century at all. Bergk accepts only 322. 
It seems to me, however, that we have no right to reject them all 
because some are surely or very probably late. In 318 and 319 we 
find early formulas combined with the freedom of expression which 
belongs to the fourth century. We cannot reject them on the ground 
that they are written for one and the same stone, since we know that 
two such epigrams might actually be inscribed side by side.*** As for 
the rest that I have included, they may, of course, be late.**' Still it 
is at least probable that in the fourth century there were prototypes 
of the epigrams so frequent in the third,*** and every one, I suppose, 
would be willing to date these epigrams assigned to Plato as early as 

»32 Cf. 302, 310, 311, 312 a. 

»*» Gli Epigrammi di Platone. Cf. Beitzenstein, Ep. u. Sk., pp. 181 ff. 
^^* See p. 32. It is impossible to tell whether they are real or epideictic epi- 
taphs. 

«» Cf. pp. H ff. 

"« Of. 314 with AP 5. 171 ; 320 with AP 5. 82, 83. 
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the third century. The spirit of 315 and 316, indeed, is not nnlike 
that of 213-215, verses of Theognis. 321 and 322 are among the most 
famous epigrams which have come down to us, and would not shame 
the philosopher himself : 

321. 'AtTTrip irpiv nfveXa/mfs c'w fwoio-ti/ 'Efflos, 

322. A» xap'^s Tfufvot ri Xa/Sfir oirep ov;(i Treaflrai 

(rjTovcrai, ^jfvx'|v fvpov Apiarocjidifovs. 

In the fourth century we find the following epithets of the gods : 

CLKepo-fKoims (297) iravewitrKoiros (217) rpiToyheta (271) 

IJLeya\6<f>pai' (224) TpiToyivr)i (261) {r\np.ibav (298) 

TTokioixos (268) 

The following epithets are applied to a country or city : 

ayxt-dkov (308) eipvxopos (289) KKetvoTaros (221) 

dpUriTos (259) ^yddios (234) KXvTot (318) 

avTOPopos (304) i€p6s (274, 280, 304) pfydXavxot (259) 

(VoX^os (269) kXcivos (217, 243, 259) TrtpUXvaros (265) 

As to the diction of the fourth century, epic words are gradually 
disappearing, displaced largely by the language of tragedy. This is 
clear from the following parallel passages. ^^^ I have tried to include 
only such words or phrases as are found solely or chiefly or first in the 
tragic poets. 

237. Tois ayaBovs earfp^fv "Apr^s. Acsch. fr. 100. aW "Aptjs (j)iKe'i dii ra 

XwoTa ndvTa Tdv&pajrtov orpaTov, 

Soph. fr. 657. rovs dyeveis yap Kaya- 

$ovs, S> jrai, ^(Xet 'Apijs ivaipeiv. 

Phil. 436, 7. noKefios ovilv SvSp' 

eKwv , nlpet Trovrjpov, dWa Tout 

XP^(FTOvs del. 

289. v^rfKoii nvpyav dp<]i€deTO ore- Soph. Ant. 122. orc^ai/cofta irvpyav. 

<^avov. 
217. Xp6i>€ nauTolaiv . , . vavem- 0. T. 1213. S itdvff opav xpdvos. 

tTKcnre baipmv. VS. 280. o irav6' 6pS>v koX irdv? 

aKovau irdvT dvanrvacret Xpo'i/os. 
220a. Koivov ^epaei^ovrii 6d\apov. Soph. Aj. 1192. top TToKiiKotvov' Aibav. 

Eur. Suppl. 797. f.oivov is "Ai&rfV Ka- 
Ta/3a<ra. 

1" The list does not pretend to be exhaustive. 
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230. KotKorai^^: 6a\aiios. 
237. TTavSeKTOv BoKa/iopA^^ 
281. Tepfia /Stov. 

220 b. XiUiwas mvOosA^^ 



Soph. Ant. 804. jTayKolrav 6aKaixov 
(of. 810). 

Eur. Suppl. 1022." ^ep(Te<})ovelas daXa- 

funis. 
Aesch. fr. 362. 2. ft pfi rep/ia aw- 

Tp«'xot ^iou (cf. Prom. 259). 

Soph. 0. T. 1530. Jrplv &v Tippa toO 

/3iov nepoKTti. 
Eur. Ale. 643. eVl repp TJKcov ^iov. 

Soph. 0. C. 1708. oiSi TTiveos ?Xw' 

&KKavTov, 

The following rare words are also found in tragedy : 
fKyevhm (274) in Eur. Andr. 128 ; Bacch. 1155. 
m^^idios (244) in Eur. Ale. 885; Hipp. 1140. 
i^poStaiTos (311) in Aesch. Pers. 41. 

vodewoi, a word very frequent in epigrams of the fourth century, is a 
favorite of the tragic poets, especially Euripides. '•*•' 
The following words are aira| 'KiXf-yptpa : 

aypairaa (112) SeKOTOo-n-opos (309) 

alvo^irjs (74) Wvpdxos (154) ? 

dxmoets (25) KOu>oTa(f>rjs (230) 

^advxairrjei! (108) peveyxris (104) 

Finally I add a list of parallel passages from the early epigrams to 
show how well known these verses must have been, whether on stone 
or in MSS., and how freely they were imitated. 

90. Ka\TotKTipas avSpa ayaBov naptTM. 
98. Toi jtot' fvaiov tmo KpoTd(f>ois 'EXi- 
Kavos. 
289. TTVpyiov ap<pedeTo OTi<f)avop (cf. 

106). 

250. ap<j)U<TavTo Kovw. 

196. Ilupiijv yrjv imeiTfTapem). 

86. fift a^os <j>6tnfvov. 

115. 2(\ivovvTos dp^\ Trvkas tdavov. 



6(TTp€ioypa<j)tjs (301) 
Trdi/ScKTOs (237) 
iroiKiKopfjxavos (66) 
Xpv(rf\((t>avTi)\€KTpos (301) 



1. olxTipas avhp' dyaBbv rtapiTCi. 

83. evvhpov -noK cpaiopes cEotu (^o~ 
pivBov. 

100. IXevdeplrji ap<pedeTO crT((pavou. 

104. dp<j)Uo'avTo Kotfiv, 

79. tfCfT* axos ^6tpivov. 

7 7b. XloTeihaias 8' a.p<^\ rrvKas ib\apev. 



106. « TO KoKas dvrjO-Ketv operas pe- Allen XXVI (S IV). ft to koK&s eWt 

6ai>e1v Kapol tovt cmiveipf tv^ij. 



pos iOTi peyttTTOV, r)piv 
TOUT dniveipf t«J;^ij. 



Cf. K 65 (SIV-II), ft' Tc, e,S>p T.- 

pav . . . So^a dp€Tri re ^poTois. 



"8 See Table III. 

i** E. g. Hel. 623, I. T. 515, Phoen. 1737. 



"» Cf. Table III. 
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220 a. tjvprjTai fie a<f)6ovos (vXoyia . 
106. dytjpdvTco xpMfievoi ev\oyi7j 
81. dBavaTov (ivrilia apfTTji iBeaav. 

258. ii.vrjp,a . . . dBuVaTov 6vr)Tois. 

230. TToihas iralhwv iitihoicrav. 

84. XaipfTe oi napioPTfs eya> . . . 

Kfipai T]j8e davaiv TtarpiSa yrfv 

jrpoKmav. 
170. 'E\Xfj^i>a)v Trpojxa^oivres' {i.6r]viuoi 

Mapadavi. 
174. 'E^ oS y Evpanrriv. 

83. 'a Ifii'' . . . 
235. 'Evddbe Tov ndcrric dper^s inl 
Tfppa poKovTa. 
59. Eff;(eo TipavaKTi . . . 
149- eVei (rrparov mXe<rt M^Scdk. 
217. BoiatTmv (cXen'oIs BviiaKoptv iv 

hanihoK. 
243. edauov leKeivais iv 'kdrjvais. 

219. tjvioxot Tixyrji TpayiKTJs. 

177. iraKaicrpoavvas he^iov ^vioxov. 

239. ov awdm c'orl Tv^fiv. 

255. (cat (pdovop ov (piperai. 



222 b. a((>6ovov fv\oyias miyfjv. 

276y. tvfio^w ;^pa)jLtei'oy €v\oyi7]. 

109. xaXXto'Toi' 8 dperijf pvrip- eXiTTOv 

<j)6ipfvoi. 
273. a^ararov 6vr\Ta rrarpi yepas TeKf- 

craf. 
K 44 (S IV/III). TTOifias jratfiui' «?«- 

fioCo-a (cf. H 76). 
K 23 (S IV). Xalpere 8' oi irapiovret, 

^[•yjo) 8« "Kmav narpiSa evBdhe 

Keipm. 
K.EG 1904, 2. 'EWr]v<i>V'7rpopaxovvTes, 

'AdrivaioDV TroKfprjrds. 
K 768 (S V/IV). 'E]| oJ r' EiIpfflTT,.-. 
K 844 (S IV). 'E^ o5 K«/)07ra Xads. 

94. *a ^l/ . . . 

238. 'Euddde Trjv ndat]! dpeTrjs enl reppa 

poKovaav. 
158. ES^fd Tot Sapoicri . . . 
156. eTTcl trrparhs oKero Mrjhav. 
259. (ceiTat 8' cv KkdvoXs QerrakiKois 

7re8ion. 
K 90 (S IV). /cep]^a[t] (cXeirais cVA^f 

pais. 
323. KiBdpas de^iov ^vi6)(OV. 

K 52 (S IV). ov (nrdvis dvBpX Tuxeiv. 

302. ^ (pdoVOS OVX CTTfTai. 



Cf. 103 and 104 (see p. 26) ; 81 and 109 ; and see Table III. 

The facts, then, which are clear from this investigation are briefly as 
follows : 

' The epigrams of the sixth century are characterized by a severe sim- 
plicity, which, however, cannot quite conceal the personal tone. Simple 
devices are usually employed to fill out the metre, though occasionally 
we find traces of more elaborate poetic treatment. In this century 
nothing except the name of the artist or stonecutter is inscribed on the 
stone extra metrum, and the verses themselves, with the exception of 
those meant for honorary statues, must indicate that they are inscrip- 
tions. We find no purely imitative inscriptions, but epigrams of satire 
or lament have already made their appearance. The chief influence 
from other literature is from the epic. 
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The fifth century is the period when splendor of expression is com- 
bined with simplicity and nobility of thought. Now the individual 
sinks out of prominence for a time. The name of the dead or of the 
dedicator may be repeated and certain other information added extra 
metrum, but the verses, still with the exception of epigrams for honor- 
ary statues, must indicate that they were inscribed. Dedicatory in- 
scriptions often omit the name of the divinity. We find for the first 
time epideictic epitaphs and dedications ; satiric, convivial, gno- 
mic, and love epigrams are developing rapidly. The chief literary 
influence is still that of the epic, though we begin to see the effect of 
tragedy and rhetoric. 

The work of the fourth century is marked by individualism and by 
a drop in tone. The great majority of the epigrams are commonplace, 
loaded with details, and utterly without charm. In the best work 
grace has taken the place of splendor, and we have an intimation of 
what the later epigram is to be. For the first time now art and letters 
are mentioned as titles to fame. The purely ornamental character of 
the inscribed epigram is shown by the fact that the name is sometimes 
omitted in the verses, which often give no indication that they were 
inscribed. In this century epic influence is dying out, and it is re- 
placed by the influence of tragedy and rhetoric. 

The frequent repetition of formulas and the imitation of one epigram 
by another show that the epigram was early considered a distinct 
branch of literature. Finally we have found examples of practically 
every variety of epigram in the early period. There is therefore no 
reason to suppose that the epideictic epigram of the third century 
sprang into being full-grown, as it were, nor that it developed firom a 
perverted use of inscriptions. 

The main part of this study ends here, but it may not be out of 
place to add a few remarks on the metre and the dialect of the epigrams. 

The metre of inscriptions is discussed fully by Allen, and there is 
little to add to his investigations, since the epigrams preserved in MSS. 
observe the same principles as the inscriptions. I add, however, a few 
instances of the occurrence of the more unusual phenomena. ^*^ 

Caesura in the third foot of the hexameter is lacking in 183. 1 (MS.) 
and 276 a. 1. 

Elision in the third foot of the hexameter after the caesura occurs 
in 83. 1 and 138. 3 (Allen, p. 50, cites two examples, K 43 (S IV/III) 
and Allen XCVII 20 (S III)). 

">• See also J. Mesk, Satz u. Vers in eleg. Distichon d. Griechen, Briinn, 1900 ; 
A. Laiigen, De Disticho Giaecorum Elegiaco, Breslau, 1868. 
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Spondaic lines are 129. 1, 171. 3 (MS.), 210. 3 (MS.), 275. 1, 301. 1 
(MS.). 

Hiatus between the cola of the pentameter occurs in 103. 2 (MS.), 
127.2 (Allen, p. 63, cites but one example, Allen XXVI (S IV)). 

Syllaba anceps ends the first colon of the pentameter in 48. 2, 67. 4 
(MS.), 127. 2, 190. 2 (MS.) (Allen, p. 63, cites but one example, K 24 
= 233 b. 2). 

A monosyllable ends the pentameter in 67.4 (MS.), 160 a. 2 (MS.), 
267. 2, 270. 2 (Allen, p. 65, cites but one example, K 519). 

I append also a table showing the structure of the distich. 



H 
Jnsc. 

6 



Seventh and 
sixth centuries 
Fifth century 7 
Fourth century 24 



Ms. 
4 

18 
9 






gs 



sag 



Insc. 

12 

13 

24 



Ms. 

4 

28 
10 



■^ m rs I) ?; 

a X 3 aj^ 



Jnsc. 

1 

4 
9 



Ms. 

8 

15 

9 



aSga . 

iaSl* 
SsSBs 

Insc. Ms. 

3 2 



P4 
O 

Insc. Ms. 

10 20 -- 



70 



18 96 = 207 
56 33 = 181 



If we reduce the above figures to per cents, we get the following 
table : 

Per cent of Distichs where there ia a Pause 
between Hexameter and Pentameter. 





Isnc. 


Ms. 


Seventh and sixth centuries 


561 


21t^ 


Fifth century 


45A 


28^% 


Fourth century 


4lTfT 


29H 



It is evident that the tendency to separate the verses is much greater 
in the inscriptions than in the poems preserved in MSS. only. This 
tendency, however, grows steadily less in the case of inscriptions, while 
it increases slightly in the case of the epigrams preserved only in MSS. 

The following table shows the structure of epigrams of two distichs : 





Pause in 

Sense 
between 
Distichs. 


Pause in 
V. 2, not 
between 
Distichs. 


Pause in 
V. 3, not 
between 
Distichs. 


Pause after 
V. 3, not 
between 

Distichs. 


No 
Pause. 


Seventh and 
sixth centuries 


Insc. Ms. 

6 


Insc. Ma. 


Insc. Ms. 
1 


Insc. Ma. 

2 


Insc. Ms. 

1 = 10 


Fifth century 


3 18 


1 


2 3 


1 1 


5 18 = 52 


Fourth century 


11 13 




4 2 


2 1 


11 7 = 51 



The evidence here is somewhat scanty, but it is surprising that there 
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is a greater tendency to separate the distichs sharply in the epigrams 
preserved in MSS. than in the inscriptions. 

The epigrams composed of more than two distichs are so few that it 
is not worth while to examine their structure. 

The dialect of the epigram has long been a subject for discussion, 
and a somewhat unsatisfactory subject, since the only sure testimony 
is that of the inscriptions, and the material, except possibly for the 
Attic epigram, is extremely meagre. Among the various views which 
scholars have held. Pick and v. Mess represent the two extremes- 
Pick 1*2 claims that we find in inscriptions only such forms as belong 
to the language of the author or of those for whom the verses were 
composed. Kirchhoff i*' agrees with him so far as the Attic epigram 
is concerned, v. Mess,i** on the other hand, holds that forms drawn 
from various dialects may, for different reasons, appear in the same 
epigram. Other scholars have taken various positions between these 
two extremes. Wilamowitz i*" thinks that the dialect is either epi- 
choric or " die internationale Form des elegisch-epischen Dialectes." 
Wagner i*® admits the appearance of words of various dialects in one 
epigram, and thinks it is explained by the adoption of words or phrases 
taken bodily from diiferent styles of literature and by the fact that the 
author and those for whom the poem was composed spoke different 
dialects. He holds also that when an author wished to write in a 
dialect not his own, he was satisfied to adopt only the more striking 
features of that dialect. Reitzenstein i*^ contents himself with the 
following general statement : " Der Dialect ist im wesentlichen epi- 
chorisch ; wenn der Tote im Ausland begraben ist, der seiner Heimat. 
Doch hat die Einwirkung des Epos oder der Lyrik ab und an auch die 
dialektische Form beeinflusst." i** 

Let us first consider the epigrams found in Attica. The following 
forms are not Attic : 

Seventh and Sixth Centubies. 
<rao(f)po(rvpris (3) jrarprnt]! (5) 'Ai'Sao (9) 

al&oi7]V (5) ano\^diiJievoio (7) Kovprji (11, 28, 31) 

"* Die Homerische Ilias, Goettingen, 1886, pp. v_ff. 
"' Hermes 5, pp. 56 ff. 

1** Quaestiones de Epigrammate Attico et Tragoedia Antiquiore Dialecticae, Bonn, 
1898. 

i« Hermes 20, pp. 69 ff. 

"' Quaestiones de Epigrammatis Graecis, Leipzig, 1883. 

"T Pauly-Wissowa, s. v. Epigramm, p. 78. 

"« See also H. W. Smyth, Ionic, p. 61. 
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7roX»ijo;(e (24) avopeap (12) 'ABwa (24) 

'A6ijvr)i (29) 'AOuvaim (22) <jipa(rno<Tvvai(89^ 

<j>pa<rii> (2) riSe (3) fypefiaxat (26) 

In this list there are no Ionic words which are not also epic. That 
'ABrjvri is epic, not Ionic, has been shown by v. Mess,**^ since it appears 
only in epic poets, and in one inscription from Naxos,^^** probably in 
hexameter. Except in two words, which will be discussed a little later, 
a purum is not represented by >;. All the epic forms are adopted bod- 
ily from the epic, and in every case where they appear the Attic form 
would be metrically impossible in that position in the verse. These 
same words are found in the Attic form in other epigrams. Cf. Kovpr/ 

with Kopri (23), omo^iptvoio with (pdifievov (79). 

That the Doric forms are taken from lyric poets and show their in- 
fluence on the vocabulary of poetry is generally admitted.^^! They are 
always side by side with Attic forms, so that they cannot be regarded 
as evidence of the native region of the author. 1^2 Jn order to explain 
the form ^paalv, a form found elsewhere oply in Pindar, v. Mess i^* 
conjectures that the phrase (fipatrlv Sxy^a fievotv&v was common in Boeotia 
and thus crept into the inscriptions of the adjoining country. It is, 
however, unlikely that the contracted form luvoivasv was common in 
Boeotia in the sixth century,*^* and it is more probable that we have 
in cjipacriv another evidence of the influence of lyric poetry, unless, 
indeed, it may be also Attic. 

Fifth CBNTtrET. 

dpKrrrjes (75) flpyatra-aTo (123) iitTrocrvvai (75)' 

Kovpot (75) KvSavirjras (123) 'EWdvav (75) 

Ifli-' (83) m\r,a! (126) wok' (83) 

'Adrimirii (117) Uvdayoptjv (79) imiones (83) 

•Apeor (117) SaXv^piau (79) 

<j)iX.o^evlrjs (117) ^apvap^voi (81) 

We find here Ionic, or rather epic, forms as in the preceding centu- 
ries. Again two words show -iij. If such forms were used by natives 
of Attica, the statement made above, that epic forms were used only 
when the Attic form was metrically impossible, is incorrect. But if 

"« p. 12. 

"• CoUitz u. Bechtel, Sammlung d. gr. Dialekt-Inschriften, 5418. 

wi Cf. Wilamowitz and "Wagner (11. cc), and Wilhelm, JOAI 2. 244. 

"« Even Kl>pa appears, JHS 13. 126, n. 18 ; and CIA IV, 373 i°9, p. 91. 

"5 p. 21. 

*'* See Ahrens, De Graecae Linguae Dialectis, Goettingen, 1839, I, 201. 
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we examine the epigrams in which these words appear (5, 117), we see 
that both were written in honor of foreigners. Therefore the forms in 
-11/ may be really Ionic and not epic. Other inscriptions which are 
certainly in honor of foreigners are 79 and 83. 79 is, indeed, composed 
in the Attic dialect because it was the Athenian state which set up the 
stone, and the of&eial language would naturally be used ; but 83 is in 
the dialect of the Corinthians who lay beneath the stone. From these 
facts we may reasonably conclude that 5 and 17 were also composed 
in the dialects of the dead, and we may still hold that Attic forms 
are replaced by epic only for metrical convenience. This position is 
strengthened if we examine the following words, ^\iKtas (12), veapiu (1), 
ieuiav (16), &ypas (23), /S/at (76), (T^eripav (81), yevfas (80), all of which 
have retained the Attic form, although at least two of them appear in 
the epic as frequently as TroTpwi'ijs and atdoitjv. 

'Adijmirii (117) is explained by v. Mess in the same way as 'A^^njt (see 
above), but here the case is somewhat different, since the Attic form 
'Adrjvaim would havo suitcd the metre equally well. Therefore, while 
'Adrivrit might appear in an inscription in Attic, 'Adrjvaliji, in my opinion, 
could not. 155 

Since only words which appear in epic or lyric poetry are found in 
the epigrams in epic or Doric forms, it seems fair to conclude that 
words not found in epic or lyric poetry could not be given epic or Doric 
forms merely to add a poetic tone to the verses. Hence n-pay/x' (1) is 
the only possible form for that epigram, and in the much-discussed ep. 
171,156 TrpayjxaiTi must have been the form which appeared on the stone, 
if, as we now suppose, irpayixa was a word not used in the epic. 

There remains a difficulty which no one has as yet been able to 
solve, — the form ilvdayopriv {^^). The inscription, as was to be ex- 
pected, is almost wholly Attic, even to the genitive UvBayopov which 
precedes the verses. The Doric form 2aKv^piav is easily explained, since 
the name of a Doric town would be likely to remain ujichanged in any 
surroundings. Of the form Uvdayoprjv y. Mess writes as follows : 157 
"Formam vero nvdayopr/v in carmine nostro non ex lade vulgari sed 
ex poetica moris epici imitatione ortam esse apparet, praesertim cum 
in titulo suprascripto eiusdem nominis forma Attica, Uv6ay6pov, legere- 
tur. Forma Uvdayopris fortasse inde explicatur, quod eis fere temporibus 

158 V. Mess cites Hoffmann 258 as an example of an Attic epigram containing 
AStivalrji. But this epigram may also have been written by or for a foreigner. The 
name S/t]iKi}9i; (which is partly conjectural) is not found in Attica alone, and it is not 
certain that the form ^oi/t^s could not be employed by an Ionic poet. 

"« See Wilamowitz, Hermes 20, pp. 69 S. 

1" p. 14. 
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Pythagorae philosophi nomen in poesi dactylica et philosophorum et 
poetarum saepissime laudabatur." His first suggested explanation 
cannot be correct if we have been right in concluding that epic forms 
were borrowed or transferred, not imitated ; but his second suggestion 
may be the answer to the question. The genitive llvBayopov may be 
due to the fact that it was not in the original copy given to the stone- 
cutter, who supplied it in his native Attic. 

Editors have wished to change KuSmw^ras (123) to KvdaviTjTrjs or KuSo)- 
viaras. V. Mess keeps the form as inscribed on the stone and calls it 
Dorico-epic.^^8 j cannot think that the stonecutter purposely "epi- 
cized " his own name, especially as he kept the ending -ray. It is more 
probable that ij is a mistake for a. 

In the fifth century, too, we find Doric forms. 'EWavav (75) is not 
preserved on the stone, but appears in the MS., which has, however, 
the incorrect form Im^wrvvrii. On ^apvdiievoi see v. Mess,^" who cites 
two early inscriptions.^'" 

Fourth Cbntubt. 
yaia (218, 220 b, 234, 245) dperas (242) 

i&v (229) 'Aeauai (246) 

'AxtXX^oy (245) (cf. 'AJV ... v. 1.) 

nvXafuveos (245) 

It is noticeable how very few non- Attic forms appear. In this cen- 
tury Attic forms were not only crowding out epic and Doric-lyric forms 
in Attica itself, but they were displacing the epichoric forms in other 
regions. In 218, an epitaph of Corcyreans, and 225, the epitaph of a 
Cytherean woman, the Attic dialect may indeed be explained by the 
fact that the former was inscribed by the Athenian state and the latter 
by the master of the dead woman, himself probably an Athenian ; her 
name, however, which appears ewtra metrum, retains the Doric form, 
MaXi^o. The monument of a Corinthian woman for which 231 was 
written may likewise have been set up by Athenians, but the wide- 
spread use of the Attic dialect at this period makes it impossible to 
speak with certainty. 

In regard to the dialect of epigrams of the sixth and fifth centuries 
from other regions than Attica we have very little information. Not 
many inscriptions come from any one place, and in the case of numer- 
ous dedications found at Olympia and Delphi we have no means of 
determining the nationality of the authors or dedicators. So far as 
we can tell, epigrams seem to be in the epichoric dialect ; cf. forms 

1" p. 15. "» p. 20. "0 Hoffmann, 47, 51. 
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like riu (42), Fw>a$ (43), tmlbts (85), dpio-arevau (88), t^vov, Smiia (128), 
foi ke<r\6s (136). On the other hand, epigrams like 88 and 92 refute 
Pick's statement and seem to support Wagner's views. ^'^ 84 and 86, 
epitaphs of foreigners, are written in the dialect of the dead, not of the 
people among whom they died. 

Epic forms are exceedingly rare. "We find only ^(imim (88), 68010 
(89), Kixt)i (92), etv€Ka (132). In 42 the form IX^Fwi, in a Doric setting, 
is still a stumbling-block to commentators. 

In the fourth century, as stated above, the Attic dialect spread rap- 
idly over other districts. In Doric countries we still find the Doric a 
as a rule : 6\6fuip (248), M]aTp[6n-oX]tr, yS, <TTa<rav (265), 'A[aK\\ame (266) ; 
in Ionic regions the Ionic t] : ^Xiw'iji/ (252), 'A^ijmiijt (268), but these are 
almost the only distinguishing marks of dialect which we find, and 
even these are not invariable. In 267 we read vea>, iXaoy, yevcfiv ; in 269 
Kripv^, rrrapois ; in 274 vvfKpa, Xaos, Kovpot, livrj/j,' ; m 247 (from Euboea) 
OfpaTieiai; in 268 (from Erythrae) jtoKiovxom. Epic forms have almost 
entirely disappeared. I am unable to see why Preger i^s says that in 
the fourth century the epic-Ionic dialect began to prevaiL Surely for 
" epic-Ionic " we should read " Attic." 

The only epic forms which are found to any extent in this century 
are words ending in -oto. This termination persists because of its 
metrical convenience, as we see from the fact that such forms tend to 
occupy fixed places in the verse. The same is true of the endings 

-ouTi and -auri. 



End- 
ing. 


Total No. of 
Occurrences. 


Number of Occurrences in 1 


Hexameter. 


Pentameter. 


lst& 
2d ft. 


2d and 
3d ft. 


3d ft. 


5th ft. 


8th ft. 


2d ft. 


2d& 
3d ft. 


4th ft. 


5th ft. 


-OiO 

-auri 
-■gen 


17 

31 (-0.S, 78) 

5 (-ais, 26) 


1 


1 


8 

8 


4 

7 
4 


4 
6 
1 


1 


3 


1 


1 

3 


Total ....... 


1 


1 


16 


15 


11 


1 


3 


1 


4 



"1 See p. 40. 



p. xviu. 
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The above table covers the occurrence of these terminations in all 
epigrams of the early period, whether inscribed or not. 

It is evident from this table that the favorite positions for such ter- 
minations are just before the feminine caesura of the third foot and in 
the fifth and sixth feet of the hexameter. The number of cases where 
they stand in other positions is so small that we can hardly say that 
one position is preferred over another. 

The chief result of the preceding investigation has been to show 
how little we can really state positively from the material at our com- 
mand. We know enough about Attic epigrams to be able to say with 
comparative certainty when we may expect to find Ionic or epic forms, 
but in all other cases our knowledge is so limited that we can draw no 
conclusions which would enable us to make corrections or even to jus- 
tify MS. tradition in those epigrams for which we have not the testi- 
mony of the stones. Reitzenstein's general statement *•' is the best 
we can do till we have more material to examine. 

Appendix 

The following epigrams are grouped by centuries : in each century 
the sepulchral epigrams stand first, followed by the dedicatory and 
epideictic. Within each group the inscriptions precede the epigrams 
which are preserved in MSS. only. The inscriptions are arranged accord- 
ing to their provenience to facilitate comparison of dialect. It is quite 
possible that some epigrams written at the beginning of a century have 
been wrongly grouped among those belonging to the end of the preced- 
ing century and vice versa,^^* but I trust that no such mistake has been 
made in any case where it would afi'ect the historical conclusions which 
have been drawn. I have made no attempt to give all the sources for 
an epigram nor to indicate all the collections where it may be found, 
but when an epigram is included in the collections of Kaibel, Preger, 
Hoffmann, or Bergk, and when it is cited by an author earlier than 300 
B. c, I have so indicated. In the case of inscriptions the first reference 
is to a facsimile and the restoration adopted is by the editor of the fac- 
simile unless it is otherwise stated. Where the reputed author of an 
epigram is mentioned it is merely for purposes of citation and is not 
meant as an assertion of the coiTectness of the attribution. 

"' See p. 40, 

16* This is especially likely in the ease of Simonides. Doubtless some of the epi- 
grams attributed to him belong to the sixth century, but there is no way of distin- 
guishing them from those of the fifth century, and it has seemed simpler to group 
them all together except such as are obviously later than the fifth century. 
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An asterisk* indicates that an epigram is preserved both on stone 
and in MSS. 

Square brackets [ — ] indicate that the epigram is usually cited as an 
elegy or part of an elegy. 

Epigrams 

Seventh and Sixth Centuries 

1. CIAI, 463(=Kl=H2). 

2. CIA IV, 477^ p. 112 (= K(RM) 2 a = H 13). 

3. CIA IV, 477^ p. 48 (= K 2 = H 9). 

4. CIA I, 482 (= K 17 = H 255). 

5. CIA I, 477 (= K 13 = H 11). 

6. CIA I, 479 (= K 15 = H 27). 

7. CIA IV, 477", p. 48 (= K, add. 1 a = H 22). 

8. CIAI, 473 (=K 10 = H 23). 

9. CIA I, 481 (= K 16 = H 28). 

10. CIA IV, 477", p. 188 (= H 1)."« 

11. CIA I, 469 (= K 6 = H 7) 

12. CIA I, 471 (= K 8 = H 6).«5 

13. CIA I, 487 (= K 18 = H 19). 

14. AEMO 11 (1887), p. 187 (= H 53). Paros. 

15. IGA 495 (= K(RM) 229 a = H 61). Erythrae. 

16. IGS 3501 (= H 57). Provenience unknown. Restored by Dit- 
tenberger. 

17. Hermes 20 (1885), p. 158 (= H 54). Thessaly. 

18. AP 7. 304 (= Pr 25 = PLG 2, p. 24). 

19. AP 7. 489 (= Sappho 119). 

20. AP 7. 160 (= Anao. 101).i«» 

21. Pr 49 (= PLG 2, p. 239). 

22. CIA IV, 373 "S p. 90 (= H 214). 

23. CIA IV, 3735*«8"-9, p. 179 (= H 256). Restored by Lolling. 

24. CIA IV, 373i««, p. 91 (= H 242). 

*25. CIA IV, 334 a, p. 78 (= K 748 = H 249 = Pr 72 : Hdt. 5.77). 

26. CIA IV, 3732i«, p. 102 (= H 226). 

27. CIA IV, 373 X, p. 128 (= H 230). 

28. CIA IV, 37328»«"i, p. 180 (= H 221). 



iw See n. 33. 

i*« Eeitzenstein (Ep. u. Sk., p. 135, n. 1) thinks v. 2 imitates Aeschylus, fr. 100. 
There ^s, however, nothing in the epigram inconsistent with an early date, and 237 
shows how a later poet imitated the fragment of Aeschylus. 

On the epigrams of Anacreon, see L. Weber, Anacreontea, Goettingen, 1895. 
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29. CIA IV, 37310^ p. 91 (= H 243). 

30. CIA IV, 373«^ p. 87 (= H 218). Restored by Allen, VIII. 

31. CIA IV, 373««•««•29•«^ p. 163 (= H 211) Restored by Kirchhoff. 

32. CIA IV, 373202, p. 100 (= H 224). 

33. CIA IV, 373"8, p. 102 (= H 246). 

34. CIA IV, 373I88, p. 98 (= H 222). 

35. CIA IV, 3732", p. 100 (= H 223). 



Hoffmann. 



Restored by Kirchhoff. 
Restored by Kirchhoff and 



36. 

*37. 

6. 54) 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 
•43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 

55. 

56. 

57. 

58. 

59. 



CIA IV, 373208, p. 183 (= H 220). 

CIA IV, 373«, p. 41 (= K 743 % pref. = H 238 = Pr 71 : Thuc. 

CIA IV, 422", p. 185 (= H 253). 

CIA IV, 373»9, p. 89 (= H 251). 

CIA IV, 373^9, p. 86 (= H 232). 

IGA 62», p. 174 (= H 307). Sellasia. 

IIS 652 (= H 305). Metapontum. 

Olymp. 252 (= K 743 = H 311 = Pr 57 : Pans. 5. 24. 3), • 

Olymp. 157 (= H 375). Restored by Kirchhoff. 

Olymp. 154 (=H 371). 

IGA 412 (= K 740 = H 290). Melos. 

IGA 393 (= H 321). Ceos. Restored by Kirchhoff. 

BCH 29 (1905), p. 214. Delos. 



AP 6. 133 

AP 6. 269 

AP 6. 135 

AP 6. 142 

AP6, 

AP6. 

AP6. 

AP6. 

AP6. 

AP6. 



139 
140 
141 
,134 
136 
137 



AP 6. 143 



= Archil. 18). 
= Sappho 118)."' 
= Anac. 102). 
= Anac. 103). 
= Anac. 105). 
'= Anac. 106). i»« 
= Anac. 107).* 
= Anac. 108).i6» 
= Anac. 109). 
Anac. 110). 
= Anac. 111). 



"T Although this epigram is longer than most early inscriptions, it is no longer 
than the early Corcyrean inscription, K 179. The sentiment is simple and frequent 
on stones of the sixth century. 

10 Wilamowitz (quoted by Weber, p. 34) holds that the name 'Apiiiipl\ov proves 
this epigram late. For Homeric epithets as proper names see Thuc. 7. 34 (Ai^tXos), 
Thuc. 8. 64 {AuTp4<pris), Xen. Hell. 1. 3. 13 (Oeoyhris). These examples, though 
not so early as this epigram, are certainly not "late." 

"' Weber's objection that these verses describe a painting and are therefore late, 
does not hold, since there is no indication that they describe a picture rather than a 
Telief. Cf. 47 and Pans. 5. 17. 6. 
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60. AP 6. 346 (= Anac. 112). 

61. Pr 106 (Paus. 5. 10. 3). 

62. Pr 123 (Paus. 6. 13. 10). 

63. Pr 197» (Plato, Hipp. 229 A)."o 

64. Pr 197" (Plato. Hipp. 229 A)."o 

65. Pr 53 (Phot. Lex. s. v. Kv^|r(^Kl8av). 

66. Pr 70 (Ath. 13. 609d). 

67. AP 6, 341 (= Pr 109 : Hdt. 4. 88). 

68. PLG Demod. 1 (Arist. Nic. EtL 7. 9). 

69. AP 11, 235 (= PLG Dempd. 2). 

70. PLG Phocyl. 3 (Strabo 10. 487). 
[71. PLG Archil. 2 (Ath. 1. 30 f ).] 
[72. PLG Archil. 6 (Plut. Mor. 239 B).] 
[73. Theog. 877, 878.] 

74. AP 7. 226 (= Anac. 100). 

Fifth Century 

*75. JOAI 2 (1899), p. 221 (= AP 7. 254 = Sim. 108). 

76. CIA L 333 (= K 749 = H 266)."^ 

77. CIA I, 442 (= K 21 = H 34) vv. 1-4 restored by Boeckh and 
Kaibel. 

78. CIA II, 3. 2338 (= H 38). 

79. CIA IV, 491»2, p. 115 (= K 36 = H 32). 

80. CIA IV, 477«, p. 49 (= H 20). Restored by Boeclih and Kirch- 
hoff. 

81. CIA IV, 446«, p. 108 (= H 36) 

82. CIA IV, 491«, p. 114 (= K 73 = H 33). 

*83. AM 22 (1897) p. 53 and tab..« (= Sim. 96). Salamis. 

84. IGA 368 (= K 22 = H 66). Aegina. 

85. AM 31 (1906), p. 89 and tab. 13. Megara.iT2 , 

86. IGS 2531 (= K 488 = H 171). Tanagra f 

87. IGA 146 (= K 486 = H 56). Thespii. 

88. IGA 167 (= K 487 = H 59). Thisbe. 

89. IGA 329 (= K 182 = H 51). Acamania. 

90. IGA 325 (= H 55). Pharsalus. Restored by Cauer. 

91. BCH 24 (1900), p. 267. Thasos. 

92. BCH 24 (1900), p. 266. Thasos. 

93. IGA 382 (= H 63). Chios. 

"• See CIA I, 522, and cf. K. F. Smith. AJP 22, pp. 165 S. 
1" Cf. Bormann, JAOI 6 (1903), pp. 241 ff. 
"» Cf. Solmsen, AM 31 (1906), p. 842. 
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94. AP 7. 249 (= Sim. 92 = Pr 21 : Hdt. 7. 228). 

95. AP 7. 677 (= Sim. 94 = Pr 20 : Hdt. 7. 228). 

96. AP 7. 248 (= Sim. 91 = Pr 200 : Hdt. 7. 228). 

97. PLG Sim. 93 (= Pr 22). 

98. Pr 23 (PLG 3, p. 428). 

99. AP 7. 250 (= Sim. 97 = Pr 5)."» 

100. AP 7. 347 (= Sim. 98 = Pr 4). 

101. PLG Sim. 89 (= A PI 26)."* 

102. AP 7. 512 (= Sim. 102). 

103. AP 7. 251 (= Sim. 99)."^ 

104. AP 7. 255 (= PLG Aesch. 3)."« 

105. AP 7. 508 (= PLG 2. p. 260 = Pr 40). 

106. AP 7. 253 (= Sim. 100 = Pr 8). 

107. PLG Sim. Ill (= Pr 31 : Thuc. 6. 59). 

108. PLG Aesch. 4 (= Pr 39). 

109. AP 7. 258 (= Sim. 105)."^ 

110. AP7. 509 (=Sim. 118). 

111. AP 7. 507b (= Sim. 124 B). 

112. PLG Sim. 130 (= Pr 51). 

113. AP7. 270 (=Sim. 109). 

114. PLG Burip. 1 (= Pr 9). 

115. Pr 41 (PLG 3, p. 517 : Plut. Mor. 217 F). 
. 116. AP 10. 105 (= Sim. 122). 

117. CIA I, 374 (= K 752). 

118. CIA I, 418 (= K 763). Restored by Kaibel. 

119. CIA I, 382 (=K754). 

120. CIA I, 353 (=K 765). 

121. CIA I, 397 (= K 753). 

122. CIA I, 349 (= K 756 = H 236). 

*1'23. CIA I, 403 (= K 751 = AP 13. 13). Restored by Meineke. 
•124. CIA I, 381 (= K 758 = Anac. 104 = AP 6. 138). 

"' Yv. 1 and 2 form a complete epigram (see Kaibel, RM 28. 444), and vv. 3-6 
are not qnoted by any author before Aristides. This makes it probable that 3-6 are 
a later addition (see Wilhelm, JOAI 2, p. 244, and Wilamowitz, (Joett. Nachr.,1897, 
p. 308). Kaibel (1. c.) says of vv. 1 and 2 : " Nihil habet quod reprehendas prae- 
terquam quod nee mortuos homines neque hostes devietos quinam fuerint significat ; 
nnde antique sepulcro insculptum fuisse nequit." But of. 81. See also p. 24, 
n. 94. 

"* Wilhelm (1. c.) thinks vv. 3, 4 a later addition. 

"» Cf. AP 7. 242. With v. 2 cf. Sim. 87. 8 and Iliad n. 66. 

"• Evidently an imitation of 103. It is very likely epideictic. The ml looks 
like an imitation of an epigram like 171 b, where the Kai is in place, as it is not here. 

"' Wilhelm (1. c.) thinks only vv. 1, 2 are original. Cf. note on 101. 

VOL. XLVI. — 4 
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«1 



*1 



»125. JAOI 2 (1899), p. 230 (= Sim. 150 = AP 6. 144). Attica. 

126. CIA IV, 3732«8, p. 204 (= K 759 = H 322). 

127. CIA IV, 42218 p 185 (^ g 371). 

128. IGA 354 (= K 761 = H 315). Aegina. 

129. lA 1207. Epidaurus. 

130. IGA 7 (= H 324). Euboea. 

131. IGS 1794 (= K 757a pref. = H 317). Thisbe. 
'132. Olymp. 253 (= H 312 = Pr 59). 

133. Olymp. 147 (= K(RM) 940 b = H 376). 

134. Olymp. 149 (= K(RM) 941 c = H 377). 

135. Olymp. 144 (= K(E,M) 940 a = H 378). 

136. Olymp. 266 (= K 744 = H 309). 

137. Olymp. 150 (= IGA 355). 

138. CRAI 1901, p. 681. Delphi."" 

139. AM 31 (1906), p. 530. Delphi. 

140. AM 11 (1886), p. 450 (= H 318). Larissa. 

141. IGA 402 (=: K 750 = H 301). Paros. 

142. IGA 401 (= K 750 a, add. = H 302). Paros. 

143. Olymp. 630 (= H 401). 

144. PLG Sim. 131 (= Pr 152). 

145. AP6. 2 (= Sim. 143). 

146. Pr 73 (Pldl. ap. Harpocrat. s. v. irpor rg miKiSi 'Epft^s). 

147. Pr 74 (Arist. 'AOtiv. ttoX. 7). 

148. AP 6. 213 (= Sim. 145). 

149. PLG Sim. 138 (= Pr 84 : Thuc. 1. 132). 

150. PLG Sim. 139 (= Pr 85). 

151. PLG Sim. 141 (= Pr 83. vv. 1. 2. 5. 6 in scholia, Pind. P. 1. 
155 ; vv. 1-4 = AP 6. 214)."» 

152. Pr 86 (PLG 3, p. 516 : Diod. 11. 14). 

153. PLG Sim. 134 (= Pr 67 : Plut. Mor. 870 F). 

154. PLG Sim. 137 (= Pr 68 : Ath. 13. 573 d). 

155. AP 6. 50 (= Sim. 140 = Pr 78).180 

156. Pr 103 (= Sim. 135 : Plut. Them. 8). 

157. Pr 100 (PLG 3, p. 516 : Ath. 12. 536 b). 

158. AP 6. 212 (= Sim. 164). 

159. Pr 125 (Paus. 6. 10. 7). 

160. Pr 126. 176 (Paus. 8. 42. 9, 10). 

w* This is the only epigram earlier than the second century b. c. where the name 
of the poet is mentioned. See Boas, p. 45, n. 16. 

"» See Hauvette, no. 65. Wilamowitz (Goett. Kachr., 1897, p. 313) rejects tv. 
3-6. 

M« Wilamowitz (1. c.) rejects v. 2. 
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161. Pr 58. 175 (Paus. 5. 25. 10). 

162. Pr 56 (Paus. 5. 27. 12). 

163. Pr 82 (Diod. 13. 41). 

164. AP 6. 53 (= PLG Bacchyl. 49). 

165. Pr 108 (Porphyr. Vit. Pythag. 3). 

166. PLG Sim. 157 (= Pr 105 : Di. La. 4. 45). 

167. AP 6. 313 (= PLG Bacchyl. 48). 

168. PLG Philox. 15 (= AP 9. 319). 

169. PLG Sim. 147 (= Pr 136). 

170. PLG Sim. 90 (= Pr 199 : Lycurg. Leocr. 109)."» 

171. Pr 153 (Aeschin. 3. 184, 185). 

172. Pr 154 (Aeschin. 3. 190). 

173. Pr 178 (Paus. 6. 20. 14). 

174. AP 7. 296 (= Pr 269 = Sim. 142)."» 

175. Pr 140 (Ath. 1. 19 b). 

176. Pr 127 (Paus. 7. 17. 7). 

177. PLG Sim. 149 (= A PI 2). 

178. PLG Sim. 152 (= Pr 124 ; Paus. 6. 9. 9). 

179. PLG Sim. 153 (= A PI 3). 

180. PLG Sim. 163 (= Pr. 144 ; Arist. Met. 1. 7. 32). 

181. Pr 142 (Schol. Aristoph. Acham. 214). 

182. Pr 180 (Ath. 2. 48 b). 

183. Pr 174 (Paus. 6. 10. 5). 

184. PLG Sim. 161 (= AP 9. 757). 

185. PLG Sim. 160 (= Pr 179; Paus. 10. 27. 4). 

186. Pr 209 (Arist. Nic. Eth. 1. 9).i8» 

187. Pr 207 (Porphyr. de Abstin. 2. 19). 

188. PLG 2, p. 260 (Di. La. 8. 65). 

189. PLG Sim. 169 (= Pr 253 ; Ath. 10. 415 f ). 

190. AP 7. 349. 

191. AP 7. 22 (PLG 2, p. 314).184 

192. AP 7. 515 (= Sim. 117). 

193. AP 7. 301 (= Sim. 95)."» 



^" The word Mapaiuvi seems more suited to an honorary statue than to an actual 
tomb on the battle field. 

iM See Boas, p. 205. "* Cf. Theog. 255; Soph. fr. 329. 

1** The absence of rjJe or any similar indication that this is an inscription has 
led me to place it among the epideictic epitaphs. 

*•' If this is an epitaph, it would be hard to tell whether it was for Leonidas or 
for the Spartans (see Hauvette) ; this uncertainty seems to me impossible in an epi- 
taph, and the verses are probably an occasional poem, r^de may be explained by 
supposing that the author had the tomb of Leonidas before him. 
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194. AP 7. 514 (= Sim. 120)."* 

195. AP 7. 302 (= Sim. 121). 

196. PLG Sim. 167 (Ath. 3. 125 c). 

197. PLG Soph. 5 (Plut. Mor. 785 B). 

198. PLG Eurip. 2 (Ath. 2. 61 b). 

199. PLG Soph. 4 (Ath. 13. 604 f). 

200. PLG Sim. 175 (Stob. Eol. Phys. 1. 8. 15). 

201. PLG 2, p. 268 (Stob. Eel. Phys. 1. 8. 16). 
[202. PLG Euenus 2 (= AP 11. 49).] 

[203. PLG Euenus 3.] 

[204. PLG Euenus 1 (Ath. 9. 367 e).] 

[205. PLG Euenus 4 (Stob. 51. 17).] 

[206. Theog. 1069, 1070.] i«« 

[207. Theog. 425-8.] 

[208. Theog. 797, 8.] 

[209. Theog: 257-260.] 

[210. Theog. 993-6.] 

[211. Theog. 351-4.] 

[212. Theog. 649-652.] 

[213. Theog. 567-570.] 

[214. Theog. 1341-4.] 

[215. Theog. 1299-1304.] 

[216. Theog. 1329-34.] 

Fowrth Century 

*217. CIA II, 3. 1680 (= K 27 = H 106 = AP 7. 245). 

218. CIA II, 3. 1678 (= K 37 = H 70). 

219. CIA II, 3. 2263 (= K 39 = H 117). 

220. CIA II, 3. 3620 (= K 35 = H 90). 

221. CIA II, 3. 2892 (= K 71 = H 83). 

222. CIA II, 3. 3602 (= K 35 a. add. = H 101). Vv. 2, 8, 9 re- 
stored by Kaibel. 

223. K 38 (I have found no facsimile). Athens. 

224. CIA II, 3. 2339 (= K 34 = H 74). 

225. CIA II, 3. 3111 (= K 47 = H 87) 

226. CIA II, 3. 2867 (= K 54 = H 82) 

227. CIA II, 3. 3880 (:=: K 63 = H 94). 

228. AM 19 (1894), p. 140. Athens. 

"■" Some of these verses attributed to Theognis may belong to the sixth century. 
Since, however, some are surely of the fifth century and all are probably earlier than 
400 B. c. (see Eeitzenstein, p. 81), they are grouped together here for convenience. 
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229. CIA II, 3. 1995 (= K 62 = H 73). V. 2 restored by Kuma- 
nudes. 

230. CIA II, 3. 3903 (= H 105). 

231. CIA II. 3. 3086 (= K (RM) 58 a = H 86). Restored by 
Kaibel. 

282. CIA II, 3. 2646 (= K 25 = H 78). Restored by Kaibel. 

233. CIA II, 3. 2717 (= K 24 = H 79). Restored by Kaibel after 
Boeckh. 

. 234. CIA II, 3. 2453 (= H 69). 

235. CIA II, 3. 1994 (= K 49 = H 129). 

236. CIA II, 3. 2496 (= K 64 = H 75). 

237. CIA II, 3. 2718 (= H 80). 

238. CIA II, 3. 1774 (= K 50 = H 72). 

239. CIA II, 3. 3577 (= K 53 = H 89). 

240. CIA II, 3. 3720 (= K 41 = H 92). 

241. BCH 17 (1893), p. 194. Piraeus. 

242. CIA II, 3. 2643 (= K 69 = H 77). 

243. CIA II, 3. 3673 (= K 91 = H 91). 

244. CIA II, 3. 4054 (= H 96). 

245. CIA II, 3. 3260 b, p. 355 (= H 109). 

246. CIA II, 3. 1376 (= K 43 = H 351). Restored by Kaibel. 

247. K 209 (I have found no facsimile). Euboea. 

248. AM 1 (1876), p. 233 (= K 471 a, add. = H 177). Sparta. 

249. IGS 2536 (= K 489 = H 181). Thebes. V. 1 restored by 
Wilamowitz ; vv. 3-7 by Keil and Kaibel. 

250. BCH 25 (1901) p. 271. Tegea.i87 

251. CIG II (add.), 2254 v (= K 219 = H 172). Amorgos. 

252. Ann. d. Instit., 1864, p. 103 (= K 220 = H 173). Amorgos. 

253. CIG II, 3648 (= K 86 = H 174). Provenience unknown. 

254. Pr 260 (Ath. 10. 454 f). 

255. AP 7. 60 (= Pr 11). 

256. Pr 12 (PLG 2, p. 329 = A PI 31).i88 

257. Pr 13 (Steph. Byz. s. v. *aai}\is). 

258. AP 7. 300 (= Sim. 123). "» 

259. Pr24 (Ath. 13. 589 b). 

260. CIA II, 2. 1078 (= K 1043 = H 416). Restored by Boeckh. 

"» See Wilhelm, AM 29 (1904), p. 108, and Loring, JHS, 1895, p. 90. 

i«« Cf. 'IV. 'A-px-, 1839, p. 227, n. 264, a fragment which may be metrical. For 
Bergk's reading of it see PLG 2, p. 330. 

*" Although this epigram bears the name of Simonides, there are in it indications 
that it belongs to the fourth century — k^kcvSc 7010, iparrii ^jSijj r^os&Kpov, &0dyaT<»' 
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261. CIA II, 3. 1427 (= K 770 = H 273). 

262. CIA II, 3. 1425 (= K 771 = H 350).' Restored by Kaibel. 

263. AM 30 (1905), p. 298 (= H. 281). Athens. 

264. CIA II, 3. 1441 (= K(RM) 773 a = H 274). Restored by 
Kaibel. 

265. lA 583 (= K 846 = H 358). Argos. 

266. lA 1099. Epidaurus. 

267. *E</). 'Apx. 1884, pp. 49/50. Epidaurus. 

268. Lebas, Voyage Arch, en Gr^ce et en Asie Mineure 5. 38 (= K 
769 = H 325). Erytbrae. 

269. IGS 530 (= K 938 = H 390). Tanagra. 

270. BOH 24 (1900), p. 235, n. 2. Crete. 

271. IP I, 2, p. 2 (= H 331). 

272. AM 8 (1883), p. 23 (= H 328). Larissa. 

273. CIG II, 2104 (= K 773). Pantacapaeum. 

274. AM 14 (1889), p. 17 (= H 326). Delphi. Vv. 1, 3 restored 
by Kaibel. 

275. BCH 21 (1897), p. 598. Delphi. 

276. BCH 21 (1897), pp. 592 flf, n. 2-7."<> Delphi. 

277. BCH 6 (1882), p. 446 (= H 383). Delphi. 

278. BCH 24 (1900), p. 171. Delphi."! 

279. CIA II, 3. 1302 (= K 940 = H 366). 

280. CIA n, 3. 1311 (= H 369). 

281. IGS 2532 (= K 492 = H 179). Thebes. 

282. IGS 2533 (=K 492 b,pref.) Thebes. 

283. Olymp. 166 (= H 382). 

284. Olymp. 164 (= K(RM) 942 a). 

285. Olymp. 161. Restored by H. Forster. 

286. Olymp. 293 (= K 875 a, add. = H 357). 

287. IGS 2470 (= K 938 a, pref. = H 386). Thebes: 

288. IGS 2462 (= K 768 a, pref. = H 356). Thebes. 

289. JHS 9 (1888), p. 239. Paphos. 

290. Pr 156 (Plut. Mor. 838 D). 

291. Pr 157 (PL6 2, p. 329: Plut. Mor. 839 B). 

292. Pr 75 (PhUodemus). Restored by Boeckh. 

293. Pr 143 (Pollux 4. 92). 

294. Pr 88 (Stob. Flor. 1. 49. 52). 

295. Pr 164 (Strabo. 10, p. 463). 

"* Although n. 7 is irregular in form, I have included it for the sake of keeping 
complete the series of which it is a part. See p. 33. 

"1 Ulrichs (Eeise iiher Delphi, p. 43, n. 5) gives the whole inscription, which 
was complete when he saw it. 
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296. Pr 141 (Ath. 14, 629 a). 

297. Pr 60 (Paus. 5. 22. 3). 

298. Pr 146 (Paus. 6. 3. 14). 

299. Pr 214 (= AP 9. 684). 

300. Pr 99 (= AP 9. 786). 

301. Pr 115 (PLG 2, p. 325 : Plut. Timol. 31). 

302. Pr 158 (PLG 2, p. 326 : Suidas s. v. craur^v iwmvtU). 

303. PLG. Sim. 186 (= AP app. 77). 

304. Pr 161 (Paus. 9. 15. 6). 

305. Pr 162 (= A PI 33). 

306. Pr 163 (= PLG Arist. 4 : Di. La. 5. 7). 

307. PLG Sim. 188 (= Pr 129 : Hephaest. p. 116, ed. Gaisford). 

308. Pr 130 (Paus 6. 4. 6). 

309. Pr 147 (Strabo 10, p. 463). 

310. Pr 184 (Aristid. 2. 521). 

311. Pr 181 (PLG 2, p. 320 : Ath. 12. 543 d). 

312. Pr 182 (PLG 2, p. 321 : Ath. 12. 543 e). 
312 a. Pr 183 (PLG 2, p. 321 : Ath. 12. 544 a). 

313. AP 7. 45 (= Pr 259 : PLG 2, p. 267). 

314. AP 5. 77 (= PLG Plato 1). 

315. AP 5. 78 (= Plato 2). 

316. AP 5. 79 (= Plato .8). 

317. AP 7. 100 (= Plato 8). 

318. AP 7. 256 (= Plato 9). 

319. AP 7. 259 (= Plato 10). 

320. AP 7. 669 (= Plato 14). 

321. AP 7. 670 (= Plato 15). 

322. PLG Plato 29 (Th. Magist. Vit. Aristoph., p. 160, ed. 
Westermann). 

323. Pr 10 (Steph. Byz. s. v. M/X^ror). 

324. Plut. Mor. 603 C. 

The following epigrams, cited by Bergk among the poems of ancient 
authors, seem later than the dates to which they are attributed. In 
the case of some it has been enough to refer to the work of scholars 
whose arguments against them seem to me just; in the case of others 
I add some considerations which have occurred to me. 

Aesop. PLG 2, p. 164. This epigram is so very unlike all early epi- 
grams and so like later ones (e. g. AP 9. 359, 360) that it can hardly 
be assigned to the time of Aesop. 

Archil. 17. Although formulas like yal' mevepOev ?x"r do occur in 
Homer i»« and Theognis,*" yet they do not appear in epigrams till 

"* Od. 0. 31, vply KcU Tuia yaia jcoWfci II. II. 629, wdpos riva yaia KaBi^ei. 
M» 973 : iv Trbrrv M yaia KaXifri. 
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the fourth century, when they become very frequent, i^* Hence I have 
hesitated to assign the epigram to Archilochus. Moreover, the words 
v^rjXovs Kiovas savor of rhetoric, and the address S> . . . ycu suggests a 
later period. 

Archil. 19. I have rejected this epigram because it is obviously so 
incomplete that it is impossible to say what was the original character 
of the poem to which it belonged. The content is not a reason for 
rejecting it. 

Sappho 120. Reitzenstein (p. 107) says "fivfiiurra KOKoiotas stehen 
nicht auf Marmor sondern im Bach." Although I do not feel certain 
of the truth of this, I have rejected the epigram because it gives no 
indication that it was intended for a tomb. See pp. 16 ff. 

Demod. 3, 4. See PLG. 

Anac. 113. The absence of any indication that these verses were 
inscribed shows that they cannot have been written at the time of 
Anacreon as an inscription. The style appears too ornate and elabo- 
rate for an early epideictio epigram. (Cf. PLG.) Kaibel's ^^^ argu- 
ment that the words n-arpidov a'l/r appear only here in an epigram of the 
sixth century does not appear to me conclusive, since the phrase is not 
common in any age, and there is nothing in it inconsistent with the 
style of the sixth century. 

Anac. 115, 116. The name of Mjrron shows that these verses are 
later than the time of Anacreon, and their striking resemblance to the 
sort of epigram so common in the Alexandrian age ^9* makes it im- 
probable that they are contemporary with Myron himself 

Erinna 3-5. The question as to how many poets by the name of 
Erinna there were in early times, and the precise periods when they 
flourished, may be passed over here. These three epigrams at any 
rate were not composed before the third century. Cf. with 4 AP 9. 
736 and A PI 248, poems of the Alexandrian era. The style and the 
content alike are inconsistent with an early date. 

Sim. 101. See Hiller, Phil. 48 (1889), p. 231, and p. 21 of this 
article. 

Sim. 103. See Boas, p. 216, and Kaibel, B,M 28, 457. 

Sim. 104. See Boas, pp. 92 ff. 

Sim. 106. See Hauvette and Boas, pp. 213 ff. 

Sim. 107. See PLG. 

Sim. 110. See Boas, p. 137, n. 103, and Hauvette. 



"1 See Table III. 

"» Stil u. Text d. 'XOriv. HoX., p. 131, n. 3 (BerUn, 1893). 

w» Cf. API 146, 248 ; AP 713, 714. 
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Sim. 113- The vagueness of the epigram as to the identity of 
Kallias makes it most improbable that this epigram is fifth-century 
work, and the phrase «3t' &v ffioi/iat also points to a later period. 

Sim. 114. See Hauvette and p. 21 of this article. 

/Si'wj. 115, 116.18' The style is obviously Alexandrian. 

iSim. 119. See Hauvette. 

Sim. 124». See PLG. 

Sim. 127-129. See Hauvette. 

Sim. 133. See PLG and Hauvette. 

Sim. 136. See Boas, pp. 73, 86, and Wilamowitz, Goett. Nachr., 
1897, p. 311. 

Sim. 144. Bergk thinks this genuine because he considers that it 
was imitated by Mnasalcas (A? 6. 125, 128). C£, however, AP 6. 124, 
by Hegesippus, — a poem far simpler and better than this. Moreover, 
we miss the name of the dedicator, an omission never found in the 
fifth or even in the fourth century, i** If the writers of the later epi- 
grams mentioned above had any model before their eyes, it may have 
been ep. 55, which is recalled by the epigram of Hegesippus. 

Sim. 146. See Hauvette. 

Sim. 154. The form of this epigram shows its late date. Of. AP 7. 
64, 79, 163, 470, 552. 

Sim. 156. See Hauvette. 

Plato 4-7, 11-13, 16-28, 30, 31. See PLG and Fava. 

With regard to other epigrams attributed to the fifth and fourth 
centuries and not included in the preceding lists, see Bergk's notes. 
In every case the attribution rests on very uncertain evidence, or the 
poems themselves show plainly their late date. 

Smith Coixegb 
January 15, 1910. 



"' Cf. E. Weisshiiupl, Die Grabgedichte d. gr. Anthologie (Vienna, 1889), p. 102. 
"' lu ep. 145 there is no dedicator's name, but the language makes it clear that 
the offering was made by the whole people. 
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